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An Experience in Tree-top Photography 


Young Broad-winged Hawks at Home in Southern Connecticut 


By BERT FRANCIS CASE, Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Illustrated by the author 


HE following account of my first attempt at tree-top photography 

I may interest the readers of BIRD-LORE who are ambitious in a like 

direction, as well as express something of the real pleasure of the 
experience,—except in the ending. = 

We found the nest May 3, by chance, as it was the migration season 
and we were out looking for new arrivals, especially among the Warblers. 
What called our attention to the nest was the few downy feathers we saw 
clinging to the outside. Otherwise we should have passed it by as a last 
year’s Crow’s nest. It was that in a way, as originally it had been built by 
Crows, to be later occupied by squirrels, and, last of all, taken possessjon of 
by a pair of Broad-winged Hawks. The Hawks had brought a small 
amount of new material, rearranged the old, and thus, with a minimum 
amount of work, fashioned a nest that met all practical needs and was 
evidently as satisfactory as though they had themselves laid the foundation 
sticks. 

The nest was in a beech tree about thirty feet from the ground, securely 
placed in the crotch ‘formed by the dividing of the main trunk into several 
good-sized branches. 

The old collecting instinct was present, I will confess, with the first 
sight of the three eggs. Nesting Broad-wings were somewhat rare in Con- 
necticut, and odlogical price-lists quoted the eggs at $1.50 each. But this 
was only fora moment. The newly developed camera instinct soon reas- 
serted itself. 

My next visit to the nest was May 8, when I went prepared to begin 
my series of camera studies and realize some of my dreams of doing some- 
thing worth while in nature photography. My ardor cooled somewhat when 
the very real difficulty of securing the legs of the tripod to various limbs of 
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the tree was encountered. It appeared easy enough from below, but I soon 
found that one’s movements in a tree-top were of necessity somewhat 
restricted. After all, I had to focus by the scale, guessing at the distance. 
A tripod screw was lost in the operation, and later, in searching for the screw, 
my pocketbook was discovered among the leaves. It had been unknowingly 
deposited there during my aérial performance. By the dark-room test the 
plates exposed on this trip were pretty much all a failure. 

Again (May 11) I climbed the tree and found no change except that the 
Hawk had added to the nest some old tent-caterpillar web mixed with small 
sticks and particles of decaying vegetation. Exposed three plates, and later 

discovered that two were light- 
struck and the third out of focus. 
The necessity of devising some 
way of focusing by the ground- 
glass was evident. 

On May 22 I found a very 
great change had taken place. 
In place of two of the eggs, there 
were two yellowish down-covered 
birds with exceptionally large 
heads and noticeably black bills 
and yellow ceres. It was a fasci- 
nating sight. The little fellows 
were undoubtedly Hawks, but 
very gentle and lovable they ap- 
peared to be just then. Exposed 
six plates. Strapped the tripod 
to limbs and tried to use the 
ground-glass, but something or 
other seemed always in motion 
and I had a feeling all the time 
that there would be disappoint - 
ments. Some small twigs with 
green leaves had been added to 
the nest. There was also in the 
nest a short-tailed shrew, its body 
being still warm. Mrs. Broad- 

: wing had been about to prepare 
TREE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY it properly for the youngsters, no 

Photographing the nest of a Broad-winged Hawk doubt, when she saw us coming. 

June 1 I took with me to the nest a screw for firmly securing the cam- 
era in any desired position and thus dispensing entirely with the tripod. 
The screw was made by the local blacksmith, at a cost of twenty-five cents, 
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and, by using a pocket wrench, could easily be forced into the hardest green 
wood. 

Since my last visit, the third egg had hatched and all the young were 
now covered with down resembling wool of a dirty, or buffy white color. 
Feathers were appear- 
ing on breast and 
wings. The young- 
sters appeared sleepy; 
in fact, one picture was 
taken as they lay with 
their eyes closed. The 
mother bird had 
brought more material 
to the nest, twigs of 
cedar and beech with 
the beech leaves largely 


developed. 


In the arrangement TWO NEWLY HATCHED BROAD-WINGED HAWKS; 


: ONE EGG WHICH HATCHED LATER 
of the beech twigs 


there was just a suggestion that they may have been so placed for shade, 
as the situation of the nest was rather open and some rays of the sun 
seemed always upon the young. But this may have been only a fancy. 

From among the sticks of the nest I picked up same freshly disgorged 
pellets, composed mostly of the fur of such small mammals as mice, moles, 
shrews, etc., with some remains of insects hard to identify, and part of a 
large black ant. There were also traces of the feathers of some small bird. 

Around the tree on the ground were the discarded egg-shells that had 
simply been thrown overboard when the young Hawks had no further use 
for them. There seemed to be no special care to conceal the location of 
the nest. The leaves of the beech and even of neighboring trees were 
stained in every direction by the excrement of the young. Some of the 
stains were as much as seven or eight feet from the nest horizontally, though 
on a slightly lower plane. 

On this trip 1 took with me a box covered with burlap and with a hole 
in one end to suggest a lens. This dummy camera I nailed to a limb four 
or five feet from the nest, expecting the old bird to become so familiar with 
it that later it could be replaced by the camera similarly covered (a Ja Her- 
bert K. Job), and a picture obtained of the mother bird when she visited 
her young. 

On June g, as I approached the nest, the old Hawk appeared for the 
first time, flying screaming through the wood. The young Hawks certainly 
had not been neglected since my last visit. “They seemed twice the size of 
a week ago. As my head appeared above the edge of the nest all three 
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were sitting erect, like soldiers, on its further edge in open-mouthed aston- 
ished protest at their big uninvited, unwelcome visitor. But they were not 
so fierce as they looked, for they made no attempt to strike my hand when 
I placed it on their heads. No longer, however, were they silent lookers- 
on. They at once proved the soundness of their lungs. While my hand 
was on one he would stop screaming, but start up again at once when it 
was removed. ‘ 

This time there was a short-tailed shrew and a meadow mouse in the 
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nest. What pellets I examined were, as heretofore, composed of the undi- 
gested remains of small mammals. I also noticed in the nest a tail-feather 
of some small bird of the Sparrow kind. 

June 10 was the day when I| thought to get a picture of the old Hawk. 
Having climbed to the nest and fixed the camera in place of the dummy, I 
discovered that the burlap covering had accidentally fallen to the ground! 
I was not at all eager for that extra climb—the day was extremely warm— 
but there was no escape. At last things were in shape, yet not before the 
old bird, in response to the incessant calling of her youngest hopeful, had 
putin an appearance. The other two youngsters were mostly silent observ - 
ers, but their brother of tenderer days actually screamed himself hoarse. 

As I sat in cramped position in my hastily constructed booth on 
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the hillside, thread in hand and eyes fastened on the nest, I had my 
forebodings. 

Time passed—a generous slice of it—when suddenly Mrs. Broad-wing 
began saying something out loud in the woods right behind me. At once, 
with sinking heart, I realized how ill-protected 1 was from a Hawk-eye 
attack in the rear. Evidently she was perched where she could see me. 
It took her some time to express her whole mind, but at last she went sailing 
off with a few parting remarks whose personal application was not hard to get. 


YOUNG BROAD-WINGED HAWKS. JUNE 9 
Note the meadow mouse and shrew on the rim of the nest 


No picture of Mrs. Broad-wing that day. Instead, another climb to 
secure the camera and place the dummy again in position. 

It was nearly a month (July 6) before circumstances permitted me to 
again visit the Broad - wings. 

It was with small expectation of finding any of them at home that I took 
my camera and crossed the river for a last friendly call. 7 

My state of mind may perhaps be imagined when I found not simply no 
Hawks, but no nest. A little search, however, revealed fragments of the 
nest here and there as it had been thrown from the tree. 

I at once began an investigation by interviewing a boy at the nearest 
house, a third of a mile distant. 
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Boy No. 1 knew boy No. 2 who had found the nest and taken the 
young Hawks home. Two he had given away, one he had kept. 

Calling at the home of boy No. 2, 1 found that one Hawk (given to boy 
No. 3) had died. Another (given to an Italian) had been tied out by a 
string and had escaped. The third he had kept—until his mother became 
very nervous over it. 

“It was liable to get out,” she told her son, “and kill some of the 
chickens some day when they were away. And if they should let it go, it 
would most likely kill somebody else’s chickens, so he had better take the 
axe and cut its head off.” And this he had proceeded at once obediently 
todo! (Qh, wise parent! Oh, sacred chickens! ) 

“The way it tore a Sparrow in pieces that had been put into its cage 
made her fear,” she said, “for the fate of her chickens if they were not 
carefully protected.” 

A hungry Hawk must have food of some kind, I suggested. And the 
Broad-wings were certainly not chicken-thieves. They were the farmer’s 
friends and their lives should not be wantonly sacrificed. 

Pityingly she looked at me. A Hawk was a Hawk to her, and never 
could be anything else,—an outlaw, an enemy, always proper food for shot 
or the axe and the dung-hill. , 

The nest, she told me, had been robbed June 24, and when the boy 
climbed the tree the young Hawks flew to the ground. 

As I turned homeward I felt depressed. A deed had been done in 
nature for which there was no good excuse. Were country people alway 
to dwell under the power of a foolish prejudice? 


My Chickadee Family 
By MARION BOLE 


ECAUSE of its cheerful and confiding disposition, the Chickadee is 

B easily the favorite among the winter birds. A bird that can sing on 

a morning when the thermometer has registered thirty or forty 

below zero is certainly a most cheering neighbor during the winter, and 

one which has remained with me through the summer has proved itself 
equally desirable as a summer boarder. 

With the possible exception of the Red-breasted Nuthatch, I have found 
the Chickadee the most easily tamed of the winter birds. It is not usually 
a difficult matter to induce them to come to the hand for food. There is, 
however, quite a difference in individual birds of the same species; some are 
much more easily tamed than others. One bird, which is the tamest of all, 
I called the Chickadee of the Chair, because of his habit of coming to the 
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back of a piazza chair which stands in front of a window, evidently with the 
intention of calling some one out. He still keeps up the habit, and, if no one 
happens to notice, will often flutter in front of the window to call attention, 
or, if unsuccessful there, will try other windows. 

He seems to feel very much at home on my hand, and usually eats his 
food there instead of carrying it away as the others mostly do. This bird 
has been with me for two winters, at least. Last summer he left me about 
the middle of May and returned some time in August; but this summer he 
had evidently made up his mind to remain within reach of the food supply. 


A CHICKADEE FRIEND 


Early in the spring I noticed that he always came with another bird, 
which I took to be his mate. She was a shy little thing, but learned to come 
for a nut when thrown to her. Later in the season I have often seen him 
carry a nut to her in the tree and then come back for another for himself. 

On May 19, I saw both birds picking wool from a blanket on the line, 
but did not discover the nest, although I knew it was not far away. After 
a time he commenced to carry food (I have not the exact date), but on 
June 20 he appeared in the tree with six little ones. At first they showed no 
fear of me, and, when they discovered the source of the food supply, one 
promptly lighted on my head and another on my shoulder. Evidently such 
conduct did not meet with the approval of the parent, for he chased them 
most vigorously whenever they came near me. 

As they grew older, however, they got to be too many for him, and would 
fairly mob the poor fellow whenever he appeared. At such times 1 suppose 
he grew desperate and often fed them from my hand. 

I saw very little of the mother bird either at this time or later. The 
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father, if | have determined the sex correctly,* took most of the care of the 
little ones, at least when they were about the house. 

As soon as the young were weaned they commenced to disappear one 
after another, and after July 1 I saw no more of them. Possibly they came 
to some tragic end, but I prefer to think that the parents took them away 
and left them where they could not find their way back. 

On July 15 my bird commenced to carry food again, and on July 29 he 
came with two new babies. They seemed very young and helpless, but, 
as before, were soon fed on my hand. They would often come together, 
and he would feed them by turn. Although fond of nuts himself, he would 
take nothing but doughnuts for the young. I suppose it was too much work 
to break up the nuts. When the little ones were about old enough to care 
for themselves, it was funny to see him give the first a bite of food, and then 
a dab with the bill. Sometimes he would get so energetic with his cuffs 
that they would have to take refuge under my hand, clinging with their feet 
to my fingers. 

On August 13 one of the young birds came alone, and I heard him sing 
the “Phoebe” song, as well as the chick-a-dee-dee. 1 had heard strange 
trembling notes for a day or two, and suspected that they came from the 
young birds, but had not been able to verify the suspicion. 

They have been feeding themselves for some time now, but are still with 
me and come to my hand for food. They often come together, but I am 
sorry to say that they quarrel most shamefully. When very hungry they 
will eat together peacefully for a short time, but before long one or other 
of them will commence to call names. What they say does not seem to me 
at all objectionable. !t sounds very much like Chickadee, chickadee, but I 
have learned that when said in a certain way with the accent on chick 
it is always the signa! for a regular pitched battle. 

The father bird often comes when the young birds are eating, but he 
always sends them off in a hurry. « Evidently he has no intention of sharing 
his food with any of his offspring. One of the young birds sometimes 
sleeps in the piazza screen when it is rolled up for the night. The photo- 
graph shows one of the young birds eating. As they were rather shy of the 
camera, we did not succeed in getting the two together. 


*Chickedees are apparently not to be distinguished sexually by their notes, both sexes 
uttering the ‘ Phoebe’ call; and the fact that among birds the female parent is usually the 
more solicitous for the safety of the young, prompts the suggestion that our correspondent 
is possibly in error in this determination of sex.—Ep, 
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The Dipper in Colorado 


By EVAN LEWIS 


N 1891 I found on Bear Creek seven nests of the Dipper within a little 
| over a mile of the cafion. All were placed where they could be. reached 

only by long ladders or ropes. The creek was high and dangerous, so all 
nests were supposed to be perfectly safe; and, as this was May 30, the young 
birds should have been flying in a few days. 

In 1894 I again went up Bear Creek Cafion, but not an Ouzel or nest 
was to be seen where they were quite numerous three years before. 


hy ca + i 
DIPPER AND NEST 
Photographed by Evan Lewis, at Idaho Springs, Colo., May 23, 1903 


Nests were seen twenty miles farther up stream, but as they were easily 
reached, and trout fishing was there carried on daily, it is almost safe to 
presume that no young birds were reared there. One pair built under a 
bridge on Chicago Creek, and, as the water ran very swift and cold within a 
foot of the nest, they always succeeded in bringing out their brood. 

For nesting material Dippers seem to prefer moss, but if moss is not 
available they use grass roots, which they obtain under the water. When 
started, the nest is a ring of nesting material, with the bare rock on which it 
is placed in the center. The nest proper is placed inside after the dome is 
completed and is usually made of leaves, though other material is sometimes 
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used. I have found nests deserted where the inside nest was saturated with 
splashing water, so there can be too much water, even for a Dipper. 

The young birds, when apparently about half the size of the old ones, 
drop into the running water and prove to be good swimmers, as they play 
about, dive and appear to be in their proper element. I have seen as many as 
six at one time and have known as few as three eggs to comprise the set. 

Dippers are not generally known as song-birds, as they are usually found 
where the water makes so much noise that their song can not be heard; but 
if one goes near the nest and remains long enough for both birds to become 
greatly disturbed, the male bird will sing a song entirely different from any 
bird song I have ever heard. 

This little bird appears to be especially persecuted by fishermen, though 
no bird is more deserving of their protection. Their food is insects that 
adhere to the gravel where the trout do their spawning, as well as other 
water life, but I have never heard that they disturb the spawn or young fry. 
They sometimes remain on mountain streams till they are entirely frozen 
over. When they decide to migrate they fly in circles until high enough to 
clear the mountains and then start boldly for warmer regions, and are not 
again seen on that stream for the winter. “They do not seem to mind cold 
weather as long as the streams remain open, as I have seen them in January 
where the water from a mining tunnel kept the creek clear of ice. 


MEADOW-LARK AND EGGS. BARTRAM’S SANDPIPER AND EGGS 


Illustrating the difference in the size of the eggs of birds of the same size, in relation to the condition of the 
young at birth. The young Meadow-larks are born practically naked and are reared in the nest; the young 
Sandpipers are born feathered and leave the nest soon aftet hatching. 


GREEN HERON ON NEST 


The Little Green Heron 
By RETT E. OLMSTEAD 


HE spring and summer of 1905 furnished abundant opportunity for 
A 8 the study of the Little Green Herons in this vicinity, The birds are 

numerous and several nests have been found and the birds studied. 
The birds are found more frequently than elsewhere along the creeks, 
though not infrequently they are found nesting in an orchard sometimes 
quite a distance from water. 

LaSalle county, Illinois, furnished my birding ground for study the past 
season very largely. The Herons were seen fishing along the creeks and 
their courses noted, and finally a nest was discovered in a hawthorn some 
twenty rods from Indian Creek. The nest is made of sticks alone, and is a 
very simple affair at that, somewhat similar to the nest of the Mourning 
Dove, with only enough sticks to hold the eggs. The nests found, twelve 
or fifteen of them, were usually located in the top of the trees, some fifteen 
feet from the ground. 

In the orchard, an old and largely abandoned one, with tall scraggly 
trees, and located within fifteen rods of Indian Creek, I counted eleven 
nests of the Herons, but two of them occupied at the time. At any time, 
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upon going into the orchard one might see a dozen old birds flying about. I 
found them rather shy and yet had little trouble getting them used to the 
camera, the camera being placed some three or four feet from the nest, and 
somewhat secreted with twigs 
placed about for that purpose. 

The cut showing an old bird 
on nest was taken May 29, the 
same day as the photograph of 
the eggs. The old bird returned 
to the nest several times after 
having been frightened away, 
and the first time was gone two 
hours, but afterward would be 
gone but a short time before her 
return. Sometimes where the 
tree in which the nest was lo- 
cated was isolated, two birds 
were seen, indicating that both 
were interested in the house- 
keeping. 

It was with difficulty that a 
photograph was obtained of the 
young fledged birds shown in 
the cut, since they were nearly 
large enough to fly. .When I 
attempted to climb the apple 
tree, they all left the nest and 
hopped about from limb to limb 
in the tree, not attempting to leave the home tree, however. 

One peculiarity of the young birds that I noticed was the disgorging of 
food when pursued in the tree. Why, 1 am unable to tell, unless it was 
that they might be able to hop better. I saw them in the act of disgorging, 
and, upon examination of the matter disgorged, I found several minnows, 
some an inch and some two inches long. Crayfish also were in evidence; 
indeed, from what I saw I should judge that crayfish made a large portion of 
their food. . 

The old bird, when returning to the tree and alighting, could be-heard 
to give a sort of cackle, not altogether unlike the cluck of a hen, and the 
tail would twitch. The young birds, when large enough to be out of the 
nest, could be seen in the tree usually standing very erect. I noticed, with 
some interest, their manner of getting about in the tree, using their wings 
as hands, before they were large enough to fly, and, hooking the head over a 
limb to assist them. 


NEST AND EGGS OF GREEN HERON, MAY 29, 1905 


Bird-Lore’s Sixth Christmas Bird Census 
parte sixth Christmas Bird Census has brought returns from 


a larger number of observers than any of the five which have pre- 

ceded it. From numerous localities the report comes of the presence 
of a comparatively smal! number of winter birds. Whether this state of 
affairs is due to purely local conditions or to an actual decrease in bird -life, 
cannot be determined from the report of one, but of many observers, 
whose labors should not be confined to one season but should extend over 
several. ' 
In these annual censuses, therefore, we are gradually accumulating a mass 
of exact information, interesting in itself, and in the aggregate affording a 
definite basis for comparison with results obtained in succeeding years, and 
having, consequently, a real scientific value. 


Millbrook, Ontario.—Time, 8.30 A. M. to 11.45 A.M. Bright, two inches of snow; 
no wind; temp., 30°. Great Blue Heron, 1; American Woodcock, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 3; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 10; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 9 species, 27 individuals.—SamueL Hunter. 

Reaboro, Ontario.—Time, 10.40 A. M. to 12.45 P.M.; 2.45 P.M.to4.55 P.M. Sky 
a little dull; ground covered with snow, snowing in forenoon; wind west; temp., about 
32°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chick- 
adee, 24. Total, 4 species, 32 individuals.—E. WELLINGTON CALVERT. 

Queenston, Ontario, Canada.—December 23; time, 8 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy, 
light rain and snow; ground partly covered with snow; moderate west wind; temp., 32°. 
Herring Gull, about 75; other Gulls, probably Bonaparte’s, 5; Crow, about 50; Blue 
Jay, 2; Junco, 1; Chickadee, 18. Total, 6 species, 151 individuals. Other than Gulls 
and Crows, there seemed to be fewer birds than usual, in this locality notwithstanding the 
very open winter we have had thus far.—Harry H. Larkin. 

South Portland and Cape Elizabeth, Me.—Time, 8 A.M. to 11.30 A.M. Clear, 
ground partly covered with snow ; wind southwest; temp., 18°. Herring Gull, 125; 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 15; Northern Shrike, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 13; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Robin, 2. Total, 8 species, 173 individuals.—Louis E. 
LEGGE. 

Farmington, Strong and Temple, Maine.—Time, 7 A. M. to 6 P. M., less one hour in 
p. M. Clear till 9 A. M.; sky thinly veiled with snow-haze balance of day; “mare’s 
tail” clouds; about a foot of heavily crusted snow; temp. at starting, 2°; at return, 16°, 
Ruffed Grouse, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Ameri- 
can Crow, 1 (heard); Redpoll, 16; American Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 34; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 11 species, 85 
individuals.—LeRoy MELVILLE TurTs. 

Cornish, N. H.—Time, 10 A. M. to 11 A. M. Distance covered, one-half mile; open 
fields edged with bits of woodland; temp., 20°, no wind, partially cloudy; thin covering 
of snow, except on south slopes where there are many bare patches. Pileated Woodpecker, 
1; Chickadee, 14; Blue Jay, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Goldfinch, 20; Snow-Bunting, 
about 300. Total, 6 species, about 350 individuals.—L. A. Parrisu. 

Wilton, N. H.—Time, 8.45 A. M. to 11.45 A.M. Clear, ground lightly covered with 
snow in patches; wind west, light; temp., 20° to 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
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8; American Crow, 9; Snowflake, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 16; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 7 species, 40 individuals.—Georce G. BLANCHARD. 

St. Albans, Vt.— December 27, 1905; time, 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. Hazysun; eight inches 
snow in the woods; wind southwest, light; temp., 44°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, numerous, saw distinctly but 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, plentiful, counted 12. Total, 5 species, 19 individuals. — LELIA 
E. Honsincer and Mrs. C. E. HEpBurn. 

Burlington, Vt.—Time, 10 A.M. to 11 A. M., 2.45 P. M. to 3.30P. M. Cloudy; ground 
covered with snow; south wind, light; temp., 20°. Herring Gull, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Crow, 5; Snowflake, about a dozen; Goldfinch, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Tree Sparrow, about 100; Junco, 1; Chickadee, 
4. Total, 11 species, 142 individuals.—EmmMa E. Drew. 

Groton, Mass.—December 27; time, 10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M., 2 P. M. to § P. M. 
Fair; ground bare; temp., 45°; wind west, light. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Crow, 35; Meadow- 
lark, 3; Tree Sparrow, 10; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 8 species, 77 individuals.—G. F. HusBarp 
and A. G. WuiTney. 

Groton, Mass.—December 29, 1905; time, 11 A. M. to 12 M., 2 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
Meadows, upland fields, and mixed woods; ground bare; sky clouded; light, intermittent 
showers, and heavy fog; temp., 42°; no wind. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 18; Meadowlark, 3; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 10 species, 44 
individuals.— A. G. WHITNEY. 

Fitchburg, Mass.— December 24; time, 9.30 A. M.to 1 P. M. Clear; ground nearly 
bare; wind northwest, fresh; temp., 34°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 7; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 8 species, 28 individuals.—Muitton L. Cusnine, F. 
N. Ditton and Georce F. Hussarp. : 

West Roxbury, Mass.— December 23; time, 11 A.M. to 12 M., 2.30 P.M.to4P. M. 
Raining; ground mostly bare ; no wind; temp., 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 9 species, 26 individuals.— CHARLES 
E. HEI. 

Cambridge, Mass.—December 24, 1905; time, 9.30 A. M. to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp., 35°. Herring Gull, estimated, 375; Black 
Duck, estimated, 30; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 3; Crow, 9; Chickadee, 5. Total, 6 
species, estimated 423 individuals.—Samuet A. Exot, Jr., and Joun H. Baker. 

Cambridge (Fresh Pond Marshes), Mass.—December 20; time, 9.15 A. M. to 12 15 
P.M. Clear; two inches of snow on ground ; wind northwest, light; temp., 38° to 48°. 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Flicker, 3; American Crow, 13; Red-winged Blackbird, 6 
(the adult male singing continuously a warbling song like Catbird’s); American Gold- 
finch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 165; Song Sparrow, 5 (one singing 
spring song); Swamp Sparrow, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 11 species, 
218 individuals.—Horace W. WricHT. ? 

Boston (Arnold Arboretun), Mass.—December 22; time, 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Fair ; ground bare ; wind southwest, light; temp., 46° to 52°. Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 11; 
American Crow, 13; American Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; Northern 
Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 9; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 6. Total, 11 species, 70 individuals. —Horace W. WricuT, 

Boston and Cambridge, Mass.—December 23; time, 8.45 A.M. to3 P.M. Light 
rain; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 42°. Charles River: Great Black- 
backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 50; American Merganser, 3; American Golden-eye, 60; . 
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Bufflehead, 8. Total, 5 species, 122 individuals. Back Bay Fens: Black Duck, 5; 
Red-legged Black Duck, 73; Mallard, 1; Flicker, 6; American Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
2; Song Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 9 species, 97 individuals. Jamaica 
Pond: Black Duck, 38; Redhead, 1 drake; Flicker 3; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 3. Total, 5 
species, 47 individuals. Note: December 27. Mocking Bird, 1. Fresh Pond: Herring 
Gull, 2; American Merganser, 2; Red-legged Black Duck, 90; Canvasback, 1 drake. 
Total, 4 species, 95 individuals. Horace W. Wricut and Gorpon B. WELLMAN. 

Lynn Beach and Nahant, Mass.— December 26; time, 9.45 A. M. to 4.15 P.M. Clear; 
bare ground ; wind west, light; temp , 32°. Horned Grebe, 1; Loon, 2; Red-throated 
Loon, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 24; Herring Gull, 1,200; Red-breasted Merganser, 
30; American Golden-eye, 24; Bufflehead, 8; Old Squaw, 18; White-winged Scote?, 
16; Surf Scoter, 3; Shore Lark, 11; American Crow, 104; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 14 
species, 1,444 individuals—Gorpon B. Wetman and Horace W. WricurT. 

Ipswich Beach (and road to it), Mass.—December 21; time, 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
Rather strong west wind ; little snow on ground ; fair; temp., 45°. Red-throated Loon, 1 ; 
Kittiwake, 1; Black-backed Gull, 18; Herring Gull, 350; Red-breasted Merganser, 400; 
Black Duck, 6; White-winged Scoter, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Shore Lark, 9; Crow, 118; Meadowlark, 1; Chickadee, 18. Total, 13 species, 880 
individuals.—C. Bosson. 

Squantum and Moon Island, Mass.—December 28; time, 9 A. M. to 12 M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 37° to 53°. Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring 
Gull, 175; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; American Scaup Duck, 200; American Golden-eye, 
225; Bufflehead, 22; Old Squaw, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; American Crow, 1; 
Snow Bunting, 60. Total, 11 species, 697 individuals. —Sarcent H. WELLMAN, Horace 
W. Waraicnut and Gorpon B. WELLMAN. 

Taunton, Mass.—December 26; time, 9.15 A. M. to 2.40 P. M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind southwest, strong; temp., 26°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 
6; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 30; Meadowlark, 3; Tree Sparrow, 42; Junco, 97; Song Sparrow, 
3; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 
13 species, 222 individuals. December 16, we saw a Vesper Sparrow. Two Robins were 
seen Christmas Day.—EpirH M. HopcmMan and Lucy B. BLIss. 

Providence, R. I1.—December 27; time, 12 M. to 2.30 P. M. Partly overcast; ground 
bare; wind west, light; temp., 40°. American Crow, 9; Junco, 40; Chickadee, 5; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 4 species, 62 individuals —ANNA E, Coss. 

Woonsocket, R. I.--December 24; time, 10 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind northwest, very strong; temp., 32° to 34°. Blue Jay, 3; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Goldfinch, flock of 30; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 4 species, 36 individuals.— CLARENCE 
M. ARNOLD. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—December 26; time, 1.45 P. M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 34° to 30°. Five miles, along roads and through 
fields and woods. Saw only 1 bird, a Crow.—-C. M. ARNOLD and A. FEE Ly. 

Glocester, R. .—Time, 10.30 A. M. to2.15P. M. Clear; patches of snow on ground; 
wind southwest, light; temp., 25°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 5; American Crow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 5. Total, 8 species, 40 individuals.—J. Irvinc Hitt. 

New London, Conn.—December 26; time, 11.15 A. M. to 1.15 P. M., 3 P. M. tog 
p.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light, strong in Pp. M.; temp., 33° to 38°. Herring 
Gull, 41; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 18; Junco, 21; Song Sparrow 1; 
Northern Shrike, ¢; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9; Brown Creeper, 4. 
Total, 10 species, 100 individuals. —FRances M. Graves. 

New Haven, Conn.—Time, 9.15 A. M. to 11.45 A. M. Bright sunshine; wind, very 
light, southwest; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, 14; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 
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4; English Starling, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Tree Sparrow, 35; Song Sparrow, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 10 species, 71 individuals. —CLIFFoRD 
H. Pancsurn and Dwicut B. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn.—Time, 3.15 P. M. to 5 P. M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
light, southwest; temp., 36°. Tree Sparrow; 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 3; 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 4 species, 11 individuals.—D. B. PANGBuRN and A. A. SAUNDERS. 

Edgewood and West Rock Parks, New Haven, Conn.—Time, 9 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. 
Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 22°; 10 miles covered. Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 4; American Goldfinch, 13; Tree Spar.ow, 
24; Slate-colored Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 14. Total, 11 species, 83 individuals.—A. A. SAUNDERS and A. 
W. Honywit. 

New Haven, Conn.—Time, 3.30 P.M. to4.45 P. M. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 36°. Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 1. 
Total, 4 species, 10 individuals. —A. W. Honywitt and C. H. PANGBurRN. 

Westville, Conn.—Time, 11.15 A. M. to 11.35 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 35°. (Observed while riding my bicycle through a road in West- 
ville): Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 4; Song Sparrow, 1; English Sparrow, 10. Total, 
4 species, 18 individuals.—Harotp M. Fow er. 

Washington, Conn.—Time, 9 A. M.; 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. Clear in forenoon, cloudy 
in afternoon; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 36°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 6 species, 10 individuals.--WiLHELMINA C. KNowLEs. 

Bristol, Conn.—Time, 6.45 A. M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind light, 
northwest; temp,, 16°. Ruffed Grouse, 7; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6 : 
Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 1; Northern 
Shrike, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 48 (27 feeding 
on ground); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 13 species, 178 individuals. Birds are 
very scarce and quiet. More Shrikes seen than in six years past. Does this account for 
scarcity of other birds ?—R. W. Forp, F. W. Homes, E. E. SmitH and Frank Bruen. 

South Norwalk, Conn:—Clear, beautiful day ; ground bare; temp., 40°, noon. Dis- 
tance, walked 7 miles and drove ro miles. (Holboell’s?) Grebe, 1 ; Pied-bill Grebe, 4 ; 
Herring Gull (estimate low), 450; Red-breasted Merganser, 4; American Golden-eye 
(low), 125; Old Squaw, 10; Hawk (Red-shouldered ?), 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Shore Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 35; Starling, 4; Goldfinch, 26; 
Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 ; 
Chickadee, 24; Bluebird, 6. Total, 21 species, 744 individuals. Less birds this winter 
than-usual. Snow-flakes have been plentiful on marshes. —WiILBuR F. SMITH. 

Jay, Adirondacks, N. ¥Y.—Time, 8.30 A. M. to.2 P. M. Cloudy; ground covered with 
snow ; no wind; temp., 28° to 32°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Blue Jay, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 ; Chickadee, 39. Total, 6 species, 69 individuals. 
—NELLIE M. Day. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—December 26; time, 7.45 A. M. to 5.15 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind southwest, fresh; temp., 28° to 38°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 9; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 2; American Golden-eye, 3 ; Bufflehead, 2; Old Squaw, 2 ; Canada 
Goose, 50 (approximate); American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 
1; American Crow, 90; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Tree Sparrow, 11; Song Sparrow, 
4; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 11; Robin, 1; Ring 
Pheasant, 1. Total, 18 species, 197 individuals.—Francis G. and Maurice C. Buake. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Time, 7 A. M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy, with strong southwest wind and 
light snow-flurries; temp., 26°. Horned Grebe, 1; American Merganser, 3; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 10; Hooded Merganser, 3; American Golden-eye, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
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Belted Kingfisher 1, (accidental); Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 47; Chickadee, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 11 species, 77 individuals.—Freperick J. StupP. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Time, 11 a. M. to 3 P. M. Ground bare at start; sky over-cast, 
snow-squalls made seeing difficult at times; temp., 28° to 40°. Seneca Lake and one mile 
and one half west. Distance covered, ten miles. Horned Grebe, 5; Herring Gull, 2; Black 
Duck, 120; American Scaup Duck, 40; American Golden-eye, 3; Old Squaw, 2; Canada 
Goose, 18; Downy Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 23; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 
Another observer on part of same route at same time reports Slate-colored Junco, 2; 
Chickadee, 3. Total, 12 species, 120 individuals.—F. H. HAL. 

Rochester, N. Y.—December 24; time, 10.45 A. M. to 12 M., 3 P. M. to 4 P. M. 
Cloudy ; ground bare but frozen; wind northwest, brisk; snow flurries; temp., 30°. Herring 


Gull, 5; Crow, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 4 species, 11 individuals.— { 
NETTIE SELLINGER Pierce. ‘ 
Pointed Firs, Aurora, N. ¥. (On my lunch-counter and window-sill.)—Time, from 


7 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Mostly cloudy; thin covering of snow; wind southerly, light ; 
temp., 25°. Chickadee, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2. On March 28, 1905, I saw a beautiful Red-bellied Woodpecker on 
my lunch-counter eating suet. It was a female, the vivid scarlet not extending to the top 
of the head. I saw it twice afterwards; the last time May 10, and heard its rattling 
call.—MaArtTILDA Jacoss. 

Gloversville, N. Y.—Time, 10 A. M. to 12 M. Crow, 2; Goldfinch, 14; Chickadee, 
11. Total, 3 species, 27 individuals. —CuHar.es P. ALEXANDER. 

Irvington, N. Y.—December 27; time, 11.15 A. M to 4 P. M., less about two hours at 
noon. Partly cloudy; ground bare; light wind; temp., 50° at starting, 48° at return. 
Herring Gull, 500 (seen on river); American Goldfinch, 30; Chickadee, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; American Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
4. Total, 7 species, about 567 individuals.—Mortimer D. Leonarp and Louis Dunnam. 

Central Park, New York City.—Time, 8.42 A. M.to 10.15 A. M., north of Ninetieth 
street; 1.10 P. M. to 2.20 P. M., ‘Ramble.’ Weather fine; wind light, west; temp., 
average about 45°. Herring Gull, 2,000 (estimated); Downy Woodpecker,'1 ; Starling, 
1; European Goldfinch, 1 ; White-throated Sparrow, 9 ; Song Sparrow, 2 ; Fox Sparrow, 
2; Cardinal, 2. Total, 8 species, about 2,018 individuals. —Georce E. Hix. 

Central Park, New York City.—Time, 4 hours, 40 minutes. Weather fine; 
light west wind; ground bare; 36° at start. Start 10.10 A. M. Herring Gull, 
1,400; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Starling, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 18; Junco, 3; 4 
Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 10 species, about 45 individuals, plus the Gulls.— CHartes H. 


ROGERS. ' 

Central Fark, New York City.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear sky; ground 
bare ; little wind; temp., 37°. Herring Gull, 775; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, 
18; White-throated Sparrow, 25 ; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 4; Fox Sparrow, 3 ; Cardinal, 
4; Brown Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 2. Total, 11 species, 
844 individuals.—MaunseLt S. Crossy and Cuinton G. ABBotrT. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Prospect Park and Greenwood Cemetery.—Time, 11 A. M. to 1.45 
p. M. Faint breeze; no snow on ground; temp., 40°. Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 3 species, 4 individuals.—H. R. Jounson, E. G. NicHois and 
L. N. NICHOLS 

Rockaway Beach (L. I.), New York City.—December 24; start, 10.05 A. M.; time, 6 
hours. Weather fine; strong west wind; ground bare. Loon, 1; Kittiwake, 1; Black- 
backed Gull, 38; Herring Gull, several thousand ; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Old Squaw, 
1; American Crow, 3; Snowflake, 100; Myrtle Warbler, 1. Total, ro species, about 157 
individuals and Herring Gulls.—Georce E. Hix and Cuarves H. Rocers. 
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Setauket, L. I.—Time, all day. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 36° to 
26°. Scoter sp., 6; American Merganser, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Old Squaw, 
500; Herring Gull, 150; Bob-white, 7; Shore Lark, 6; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 8; Gold- 
finch, 1; Junco, 17; Tree Sparrow, 6; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, 720 
individuals.—SeLan B., Russet W. and Kate W. Strona. 

College Point, Long Island.—December 24; time, 7.40 A. M. to 5.45 P. M. Clear in 
the morning, partly cloudy in the afternoon; ground bare; wind west, brisk; temp., 34°. 
Herring Gull, roo; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 125; Starling, 115; Meadow-lark, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 85; Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Robin, 
2. Total, 14 species, 484 individuals.—Francis HARPER. 

Orient Point, Long Island.—December 24; time, 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. Partly cloudy, 
wind blowing hard from the northwest; ground bare; no frost in ground; temp., 30° to 40°. 
Horned Grebe, 9; Loon, 16; Glaucous Gull, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 8; Herring 
Gull, 357; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Cormorant, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; Mallard, 7; 
Black Duck, 3; Red-legged Black Duck, 30; American Scaup Duck, 21; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 1; American Golden-eye, 6; Bufflehead, 17; Old Squaw, 224; American Scoter, 
4; White-winged Scoter, 23; Surf Scoter, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Bob-white, 11; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 2; 
Screech Owl, 2; Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 243; American Crow, 150; Fish Crow, 1; 
Meadow-lark, 68; American Goldfinch, 5; Snowflake, 11; Lapland Longspur, 3; Tree 
Sparrow, 30; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 18; Northern Shrike, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 
94; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 103; Golden crowned Kinglet, 8; American Robin, 1. 
Total, 43 species, 1,453 individuals. On December 16 a Killdeer was seen; on the 
17th, Fox Sparrow, Holboell’s Grebe and a Hermit Thrush were seen.—FRANK, HARRY 
and Roy LaTHaM. 

Gardiner’s Island, N. Y¥.—Time, 8 A. M. to5 Pp. M. Clear; wind west, light; ground 
bare; temp., 24° to 50°. Horned Grebe, 9; Loon, 42; Red-throated Loon, 1; Ring-billed 
Gull, 24; Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 260; American Merganser, 4; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 58; Mallard, 30; Black Duck, 200; Red-legged Black Duck, 400; 
Baldpate, 1; Green-winged Teal, 6; Wood Duck, 2; Redhead, 12; American Scaup Duck, 
2,000; Lesser Scaup Duck, 50; American Golden-eye, 75; Bufflehead, 20; Old Squaw, 
150; American Scoter, 4; White-winged Scoter, 62; Surf Scoter, 38; Bob-white, 39; 
Pheasant, 50; Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; American 
Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 32; American 
Goldfinch, 50; Myrtle Warbler, 90; Meadow-lark, 2; Horned Lark, 60; Tree Sparrow, 
34; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 16; Fox Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Chickadee, 80; White-breasted Nuthatch, 22; Northern Shrike, 1; American Crow, 160; 
Fish Crow, 2. Total, 46 species, 4,084 individuals, There were about three thousand 
water fowl in the north shore inlet, composed of every species of ducks named above. The 
water, as well as the shore, was literally covered with them. One of the most wonderful 
and beautiful sights we ever saw.— Harry and Roy LatuHam. 

Palisades Park, Moresmere and Nordhoff, N. J.—December 27; start, 10.15 A. M.; 
time, 6 hours. Weather damp, partly cloudy ; very light southwest winds ; ground bare. 
Herring Gull, 150 on Hudson, 6 on Overpeck Creek ; American Merganser, 4 on Over- 
peck Creek; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 ; American Crow, 6; Starling, 130 ; Meadow-lark, 13; American Goldfinch, 1; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 1 ; Song Sparrow, 12 ; Chickadee, 
8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 15 species, about 360 individuals.—CHar_es H. 
Rocers. 

Passaic, N. J.—December 24; time, 9.15 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind northwest, light; temp., 36°. Brown Creeper, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Tree 
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Sparrow, 12; Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 22; Chickadee, 1. Total, 6 species, 38 individuals. 
—GILBERT H. TRAFTON. 

Morristown, N. J.—Time, 9 A. M. to 10.30 A. M. Weather clear; ground bare; 
wind light, west; temp., 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 10; Gold- 
finch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 40; Brown Creeper, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Chickadee, 18 ; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 10 species, 104 individuals.— R. 
C. Caskey. 

Princeton, N. J.—Time, 9.15 A. M. to 12.45 P. M. and 3.30 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. 
Clear; ground bare ; wind northwest, light; temp., 24°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 14; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 50; American Goldfinch, 18; White- 
throated ‘Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 210; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 75; Cardinal, 18 ; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; 

Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Hermit .Thrush, 1; 
Bluebird, 2. Total, 19 species, 492 individuals.—WiutLiam M. Norris, Jr. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Time, 6.55 A. M. to 7 A. M., and 7.45 A. M. tO 5.40 P. M. 
Clear; wind imperceptible; ground bare; heavy frost; temp. (at start), 20°. The 
bicycle helped in this ‘‘walk.’’—Herring Gull, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 
4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1 ; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, say 
500; Goldfinch, 14; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 62; Junco, 117 ; Song 
Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 22 species, about 770 individuals.— 
WiuiaM B. Evans. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Time, 7 A.M. to2 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp., 34°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow-hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 65; Crow, 2,000; Meadow-lark, 1; Goldfinch, 8; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 
3; Carolina Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 12. Total, 17 species, 2,215 4 
individuals.— ELMER ONDERDONK. | 

Newfield, N. J.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. Clear; ground bare; wind -south- 
west, light; temp., 36°. Mourning Dove, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 9; Tree 
Sparrow, 21; Song Sparrow, 5; Junco, about 75. Total, 6 species, 114 individuals.— Wm. 
W. Fair. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—Time, 9.45 A. M. to 3.45 P. M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 34°. American Herring Gull, 11; Wild Ducks 
(mostly American Merganser), 200; Red-shouldered Hawk (?), 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1 (calls); Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Crow, 31; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 14; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 25; 
Song Sparrow (sings), 16; Cardinal (sings), 16; Carolina Wren, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse (sings), 6; Brown Creeper, 2; Robin, 3. Total, 20 species, 
352 individuals.—B. W. Grirrirus and Cureswett J. Hunt. 

Fairmount Park, Pa.-Time, 8 A. M. to 10 A. M. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 41°. Herring Gull, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 30; White- 
throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 34; Song Sparrow, 3; 
Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 9 species, 30 individuals.—ARrTHUR F. HaGcar. 

Bridesburg Meadows, Philadelphia, Pa.—December 27; time, 1.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 
Overcast; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 45°. Herring Gull, 8; Marsh 
Hawk, 3; Crow heard; Tree Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 6 
species, 17 individuals. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—Time, 8.15 A. M. to 3.55 P. M. Clear 
uatil 2 Pp. M., then cloudy ; ground bare; wind west by northwest, light ; temp., 22° at 
start, 35° on return. Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 7 ; Blue Jay, 3 ; Crow, 
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50; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 65; Sony Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 1; Mockingbird, 1; 
Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Bluebird, 6. 
Total, 13 species, 177 individuals. —ALFrep C. REDFIELD. 

Lititz, Pa.—(Course of the Hammer Creek, northern Lancaster county.) December 
24; time, 12 M. to 5 Pp. M. Clear; ground bare; northwest wind, strong; temp., 28°. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Turkey Vulture, 15 (apparently a winter camp, 
in a secluded valley); Crow, 275; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Cardinal Grosbeak, 2; Horned 
Lark, 5; Winter Wren, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 3; White- 
bellied Nuthatch, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker (probably), 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 35; Song Sparrow, 1 ; Junco, 23. Total, 16 species, 376 individuals. —HERBERT 
H. Beck. 

Pinehurst, N. C.—Time, 6.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear; very light west breeze; 
ground bare; temp., 35°. Bob-white, 9; Turkey Buzzard, 9; Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
Flicker, 3; Horned Lark, 7; Blue Jay, 15; Meadow-lark, 80; Rusty Blackbird, 1 ; Gold- 
finch, 25; Vesper Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 12; Junco, 100; Field Sparrow, 25 ; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 3; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Myrtle 
Warbler, 15; Mockingbird, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 3; Bluebird, 
10. Total, 22 species, 342 individuals.—CorNneLiA E. BaiLey. 

Durham, N. C.—December 24; time, 9.30 A. M. to 10.15 A. M. Weather cloudy; 
temp., 40°. Turkey Vulture, 20; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 1; American Crow, 
1; American Goldfinch, 5; Junco, 2; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; Tufted 
Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 11 species, 
48 individuals.—ERNerT SEEMAN. 

College Park, Ga.—Time, 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. Clear; light wind; temp., 50°. 
Bob-white, 12 ; Turkey Vulture, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 8; Meadow-lark, 13; Goldfinch, 25 ; English Sparrow, 10; Ves- 
per Sparrow, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 18; Junco, 30; Song 
Sparrow, 20; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Towhee,1; Cardinal, 4; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; 
Palm Warbler, 6; Pipit, 2; Carolina Wren, 8; Bewick’s Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 
5; Carolina Chickadee, 4; Bluebird, 3. Total, 25 species, 206 individuals —W. H. 
LAPRADE. ” 

New Orleans, La.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 4.30 P.M. Sky mostly clear, hazy at times; 
wind east, moderate; temp., min. 41°, max. 56°. Killdeer, 75; Turkey Buzzard, 15; 
Black Vulture, 50; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3 ; Sparrow-hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 8; Phcebe, 2; 
American Crow, 100; Fish Crow, 300; Blue Jay, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 75 ; Mead- 
ow-lark, 1; Boat-tailed Grackle, 100 ; Florida Grackle, 500; Tree Swallow, 30; Logger- 
head Shrike, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Goldfinch, 15; Savanna Sparrow, 6; Swamp 
Sparrow, 150; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 12; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; 
‘Myrtle Warbler, 50; Maryland Yellow-throat, 10; American Pipit, 75; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Mockingbird, 3; Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 20; 
Hermit Thrush, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 40; Robin, 50; 
Bluebird, 35. Country visited, swamp, woodland, pastures, nurseries and truck farms. 
Total, 39 species, 1,779 individuals. -H. H. Kopman and Mrs, PercivAL WRAIGHT. 

Lake Catherine, La.—Time, 5 A. M. to2 P. M. Sky clear; wind northeast;.temp , 
45°. American Eared Grebe, 100; Loon, 1; Ring-billed Gull, 4; Forster’s Tern, 10; 
Florida Cormorant, 10; Red-breasted Merganser, 25; Hooded Merganser, 10; Mallard, 
500; Blue-winged Teal, 20; Shoveller, 5; Pintail, 200; Canvasback, 3; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 1,000; Golden-eye, 1; Bufflehead, 2; Greater Snow Goose, 3; American Bittern, 
2; Great Blue Heron, 1; King Rail, 1; Clapper Rail (Louisiana), 20; Virginia Rail, 
1; American Coot, 3; Wilson’s Snipe, 2; Least Sandpiper, 25; Killdeer, 200; Turkey 
Buzzard, 8; Black Vulture, 40; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Marsh Hawk, 6; Belted King- 
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fisher, 20; American Crow, 12; Fish Crow, 25; Blue Jay, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 500; 
Florida Grackle, 20; Boat-tailed Grackle, 1,000; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; Louisiana Seaside Sparrow, 50; Swamp Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 10; Tree Swallow, 200; 
Myrtle Warbler, 100; Maryland Yellow-throat, 20; Carolina Wren, 1; Short-billed 
Marsh Wren, 20; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 40; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet; 2. Total, 49 species, 4,324 individuals. Country visited: Coast marsh, 
and marsh thickets of live-oak, wax myrtle, etc.—Geo. E. Beyer. 

Lawrence, Kansas.— December 23; time, 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. Two inches of snow on 
the ground; clear, with-moderate northwest wind ; temp., 25° to 40°. Marsh Hawk, 3; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Krider’s Hawk, 1; Harlan’s Hawk, 1; 
American Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1 ; Hairy Woodpecker, 
6; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 4; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 8; American Crow, 500; Meadow-lark, 
6; Purple Finch, 3; American Goldfinch, 24; Lapland Longspur, 2; Harris’ Sparrow, 
10; Tree Sparrow, 300; Slate-colored Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 30; 
White-rumped Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 15 ; American Robin, 3; Bluebird, 6. Total, 
33 species, 1,018 individuals.—ALEx. WETMORE. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear, very bright; ground 
bare, frozen; wind west, keen, cutting, temp., 35°. Turkey Vulture, 1; Crow, 3; 
, Tufted Titmouse, 6; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 4. Total, 5 species, 15 individuals.—Mac- 
NOLIA WoOoDWARD. 

Lexington, Ky.—Time, 7.30 A. M. to 11 A. M.; 12 M. to 5 P. M. - Ground bare; 
forenoon partly cloudy, afternoon clear; wind fresh, A. M., southwest; P. M., west; 
temp., at starting, 23°; at return. 37°. Distance, about 9 miles, in radius of about 2 
miles. Pied-billed Grebe. 1; Mallard, 5; Bufflehead, 11; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 5; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Short eared Owl, 1, recently captured; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; 
Horned Lark, about 235 ; American Crow, about 1,000; Meadow-lark, about 76; Bronzed 
Grackle, about 400; on December 24, not in immediate locality: White-crowned Sparrow, 
3; *Field Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 45; Cardinal, 13, in pairs 
except one flock of 5; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 5; *Bewick’s Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; American Robin, 4; 
Bluebird, 2, heard. Total, 29 species, about 1,836 individuals. R.H. Dean and V K. 
Donpce. 

Campbellsville, Ky.— Time, 10.30 A. M. to 11.45 A. M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
south, light; temp. 39°. Turkey Vulture, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 8; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 5; Pileated Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Meadow-lark, 40 or more; Goldfinch, 10; Junco, 7; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Tufted Tit, 6; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Mocking-bird, 1; Bluebird, 6. Total, 
16 species, 103 individuals.—W. M. JACKSON. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Time, 6.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy; a little snow falling 
all day; wind southwest; temp., 20° to 26°. Distance walked (as registered by pedom- 
eter) 21 miles. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 18; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 3; Meadow-lark, 1; Goldfinch, 5; Tree 
Sparrow, about 150; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
8; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 8. Total, 19 species, about 245 individuals. —GeorcE 
L. Forpyce and Rev. S. F. Woop. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Time, 9 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. Cloudy; snowing, with less than one-half 
inch on the ground ; wind southwest, moderate; temp., minimum, 11° at starting; maxi- 
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mum, 26° on return; distance walked (as registered by pedometer), 14 miles. Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Barred Owl (heard); Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy 
Woodpecker, 13; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 3; Tree 
Sparrow. 75; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 20; Carolina Wren, 3 (sang in re- 
sponse to my whistled imitation of his song); White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 25; Chickadee, 9; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 9. Total, 19 species, 233 individuals. 
On December 14 I saw a Snowy Owl and a Great Horned Owl in the same cage, the former 
having been winged November 26 by a farmer.—Harry B. McConnett. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill.—December 27; time, 8 to 11 A. M., 3 to 5 P. M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind west, light; temp., 30° to 50°. Bob-white, 18; Mourning Dove, 21; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 15; Red-headed Woodpecker, 11; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 
about 20; Blue Jay, about 50; American Crow, 10; Meadow-lark, 3; American Gold- 
finch, 3; White-crowned Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, about 150; Slate-colored Junco, 
about 200; Song Sparrow, 15 ; Cardinal, about 30; Carolina Wren, 12; Bewick’s Wren, 
2; Brown Creeper, 3 ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, about 50; Chick- 
adee, about 35; Bluebird, 7. Total, 26 species, about 685 individuals.—Cuar.es F. 
BRENNAN. 

Earlville, Ill.—Time, 8.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Partially cloudy; one inch of 
snow; wind south, light; temp., 30°. Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Cooper Hawk, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Crow, 90; Quail, 6; Tree Sparrow, 75; Slate-colored Junco, 
25; Prairie Horned Lark, 3; Flicker, 5; Snow Bunting, 30; Chickadee, 18; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1. Total, 16 species, 273 individuals.—FRANK DUNNAVAN and Rett E. 
OLMSTEAD. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Time, 10 A. M. to 12.10 Pp. M. Clear: about one inch of snow 
on ground; wind southwest, light; temp., 24° at ro A. M., growing warmer toward 
noon. American Golden-eye, 2 ; Quail, 75; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 4; Chewink, 1 female; Cardinal, 4; 
White-bellied Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12. Total, 11 species, 118 individuals.—Burtis 
H. WILson. 

Urbana, Ill.—Time, 8.15 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Clear; ground bare; wind west by 
northwest, light; temp., 27°; ice seven inches. Pigeon Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Blue Jay; 11; Crow, 30; Tree Sparrow, 37; Junco, 18; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 9 species, 115 individuals. Four Snowy Owls have 
been brought to us since November 1, of which three were killed in this county (Cham- 
paign).—FRANK SMITH and AtrreD O. Gross. 

Durand, Ill.—Time, 1.15 Pp. M. to3 P. M. Fair; one and one-half inch snow; wind 
north, light; temp., 29°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, (?) 1; Screech Owl, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, about 250; 
Junco, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee; 9. Total, 10 species, 278 individuals. 
—Geo. C. HAInes. 

Peoria, Ill.—Time, 11 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. Clear; one-half inch snow; wind west, light; 
temp., 31°. Ring-billed Gull, two flocks estimated, 130; Mallard, 5; Quail, 8; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; 
Crow, 3; American Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 21; Junco, seven flocks estimated, 175; 
Cardinal, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 27. Total, 14 species, 401 individuals.— 
W. H. Packarpb and C. S. VANDeEuseEN. 

Chicago, Lincoln Patk and Graceland Cemetery.—December 20; time, 9 A. M. to 12 
M. Overcast, ground bare; wind southeast, brisk ; temp., 32° to 37°. Herring Gull, 10; Blue 
Jay, 8; Crow 1; Bronzed Grackle (wing injured), 1; Junco, 3. Total, 5 species, 23 indi- 
viduals.—JutieT T. Goopricu. 
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Chicago, lll.—Time, 6.30 A. M. to1 Pp. M. Cloudy, becoming clear; ground with 0.3 
inches snow, becoming bare; wind light, northwest; temp., 26° to 34°; distance 17 miles. 
Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 7; Black Tern, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 3; American 
Golden-eye, 900; Bufflehead, 6; American Scoter, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 30; Crow, 8; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
70; Junco, 14; Migrant Shrike, 1. Total, 15 species, 1,038 individuals.—F RANK GATES and 
Dr. H. S. Pepoon. 

Chicago, Ill., Jackson Park.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. Wind southwest; 
light snow covering frozen ground; lagoons frozen; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, 37; Ring- 
billed Gull, 11; Scaup Ducks, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Mockingbird, 1. Total, 8 species, 59 individuals.—Cart C. Lawson. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—December 24; time, 9.30 A. M. to 1. 30 P. M. Clear, sunshine; 
ground lightly covered with snow; wind a little north of west, light; temp., 8°. Herring 
Gull, 61; American Golden-eye and Old Squaw, 160 (well out in Lake Michigan and 
hard to determine); Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. 
Total, 6 species, 226 individuals.—I. N. MircuHeLt and W. H. CHEEvER. 

Winneconne, Wis.—December 24; time, 9 A. M. to4 P. M. Cloudy; two inches of 
snow on ground; light southwest wind; temp., 7 A. M., 2°. Herring Gull, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 2; Tree Spar- 
row, 25; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 20. Total, 9 
species, 74 individuals. Our lunch-counter on a tree near the house is visited daily by 1 
Hairy and 4 Downy Woodpeckers, 3 Nuthatches, 2 Brown Creepers and several Chick- 
adees. Brown Creepers come as regularly as the others.—HeEnry P. SEVERSON. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Bright, warm, melting snow. Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue 
Jay, many; Goldfinch, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7 ; Chickadee, 
a number; Brown Creeper, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 8 species.—Kenwoop Birp Cus, 
Epwin C. Brown, Secretary. 

Red Wing, Minn.—Time, 9 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Clear; about four inches of snow ; 
wind southeast, light ; temp., 11° to 36°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 19; Ameri- 
can Goldfinch, 2; Northern Shrike, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Chickadee, 30 (estimated). Total, 7 species, 63 individuals.— CHARLES PHILLIPS and 
NELS. BorGEN. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota.—December 24; time, 1 P. M. to 5.30 P. M. Clear; 
ground bare, except in hollows; wind west, medium; temp., about 35°. Prairie 
Chicken, 6; Tree Sparrow, about 75; Chickadee, 9. Total, 3 species, about 90 indi- 
viduals. —ADRIAN T ARSON. 

Palo Alto (Central), Cal.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy to pale sunshine; 
cold and unfavorable for birds; wind northwest; temp., 32° to about 50°. 
Western Red-tail, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Californian Woodpecker, about 25; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 15; Anna’s Hummingbird, 12; California Jay, about 75; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 40; Western Meadow-lark, about 10; California Purple Finch, 17 ; House 
Finch, 5; Arkansas Goldfinch, 20; Gambel’s Sparrow, about 175; Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, about 15 ; Yakutat Fox Sparrow, 2; Spurred Towhee, 20; Californian Towhee, 
30; California Shrike, 1; Audubon’s Warbler, 35; American Pipit, 2; Vigors’ Wren, 
3; Plain Titmouse, very many, perhaps 75; Wren-tit, 2 ; Bush-tit, 50; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, ro (song!); Alaskan Hermit Thrush, 3; Western Robin, about 225; Western 
Bluebird, 6. Total, 27 species, about 875 individuals.—A. K. and W. K. Fisuer. 

Everett, Wash.—Time, 9 A. M.to11 A. M. Raining; brisk southwest wind; temp., 
45°. Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Steller’s Jay, 3; Brewer’s Blackbird, 150; Crow, 3; Sooty 
Song Sparrow, 3; Rusty Song Sparrow, 2; Oregon Junco, 90; Oregon Towhee, 2; 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 1; Western Chickadee, 2; Western Golden-crested Kinglet, 
10; Western Winter Wren, 5; Vigor’s Wren, 2. Total, 13 species, 274 individuals.— 
Mrs. May R. THAYER. 
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Okanagan Landing, B C.—December 29. Fine; no wind; temp., 22°. Holboell’s 
Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 2; American Merganser, 2; Scaup (greater), 20; Canvas-back, 
1; American Golden-eye, 8; Bufflehead, 5; American Wigeon, 15; Herring Gull, 7; 
Ring-billed Gull, 2; Richardson’s Grouse, 3; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Northern Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; 
Clarke’s Nutcracker, 1; Magpie, 9; Gambel’s Chickadee, 7; Long-tailed Chickadee, 5; 
Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Rocky Mountain Brown Creeper, 1; Western 
Meadow-lark, 4; Rusty Song Sparrow, 2; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 20; Red-bellied Nut- 
hatch, 25; Pigmy Nuthatch, 7. Total, 27 species, 160 individuals. This is the poorest 
winter for birds I have ever seen in this district. All of the above are residents; winter 
visitants are almost absent this year.—ALLAN Brooks 

The following censuses were received too late for insertion in their proper places. 

Arnold Hill (in the Adirondacks). Time, 10.45 A. M. to 12.25 P. M. Snow a foot 
deep; very strong south wind; temp., 19° above zero. Chickadee, 14. Total, 1 species, 
14 individuals.—Puitip FLAYLER LeFevre and Louis DuBois LeFevre. 

Cambridge and Waverly, Mass.—'l‘ime, 10 A. M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; temp., 32°. 
Great Black-backed Gull, 4; American Herring Gull, 180; American Merganser, 2; 
Black Duck, 92; Screech Owl 1; Flicker, 8; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 31; Goldfinch, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 5; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Robin, 1. Total, 13 
species, 345 individuals.\—Heten C. Scorcie and E.Lvera L. Scorcie. 

Lansdowne, Pa.—Time, 7 A.M. to8 A.M. Clear; ground bare. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Crow, 30; Goldfinch, 20; White-throated 
Sparrow, 20; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal (female), 1; Carolina Wren, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 
12 species, 121 individuals.—J. M. Austin. 

West Chester, Pa.—Time, 8 A.M. to 12M. Clear; ground bare; little or no wind; 
temp., 20° at 8 A.M., 42° at 12 M. Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Crows, 126; Song Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 24; Flicker, 1; Junco, 200; Cardinal, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 11 species, 
372 individuals.—THomMas Jackson, RoBerT SHARPLEss and C. E. ExINGER. 

Berwyn, Pa.—Time, 9.15 A. M. to 12.30 P. M.; 2 P. M. to 4P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind northwest, moderate; temp., 45° to 40°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 190; Blue Jay, 4; Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 50; 
Song Sparrow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 30; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 13 species, 306 individuals.—Joun B. 

“GILL. 

Richmond, Ind.—Kingfisher, 1; Flicker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker; 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 12; Junco, 20+; Cardinal, 14; Tree Sparrow, 20+ ; 
Song Sparrow, 8; Carolina Wren 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 20+ ; 
Tufted Titmouse, 20+; Golden-crowned Kinglet,2 Total, 15 species. -M. Baxter, 
Miss CARPENTER, Mr. and Mars. P. B Corrin. 

Abilene to Clay Center, Kans.—December 21; time 9.40 A. M to 5.30 P.M. Clear; 
ground partly covered with a fine snow: wind, north of west; temp., about 40°. Swain- 
son’s Hawk, 1; American Rough-legged Hawk, 13; Crow, 1,117; Prairie Horned Lark, 
50; Harris’ Sparrow, 26; Tree Sparrow, 120; Junco, 37 Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 33 
Chickadee, 4. Total, ro species, 1,338 individuals. -EDwARD W. GRAVES. 

Clay Center, Kans.—December 26; time, 7 35 to 8.30 A. M., and 9.40 A. M. 
to 1 Pp. M. Clear; ground bare. Bob-white, 12; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; American 
Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Crow, 35; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 31; Western Meadow-lark, 8; Harris’ Sparrow, 52; Tree Sparrow, 81; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 14; Chickadee, 2. Total, 13 species, 243 individuals.—E. W. 
GRAVES. 
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BACHMAN’S WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


One of the early migrants, it crosses to the United States in March: 
Sombrero Key, Fla., March 3, 1889; Suwanee River, Fla., March 12, 
1890; Branford, Fla., March 14, 1892; Old Town, Fla., March 10, 1893; 
Wacissa River, Fla., March 13, 1894; Leon County, Fla., March 22, 
1904; Bay St. Louis, Miss., March 26, 1902; Lake Pontchartrain, La., 
Feb. 27 to March 14, 1891. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The southward migration begins so early that in July many individuals 
reach their winter quarters. Earliest at Key West, Fla., July 17, 1889; 
latest, September 5, 1888. 


SWAINSON’S WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


The earliest recorded spring arrival in the United States was on March 
22, 1890, on the Lower Suwanee River. The same year the species was 
taken at the Tortugas, March 25 to April 5. The other records of first 
arrival in spring are: Sombrero Key lighthouse, April 3, 1889; Savannah, 
Ga., April 8-16, 1894; Kirkwood, Ga., May 4, 1898; Frogmore, S. C., 
April 1-5. 1885; New Orleans, La., April 8, 1898, April 1, 1904, March 
30, 1905; Bayou Sara, La., April 8, 1887; Coosada, Ala., April 12, 1878. 


FALL MIGRATION 


This begins rather late when compared with the date of nesting. 
Fledged young have been seen near Charleston, S. C., by June 9, but the 
earliest date of striking at Sombrero Key lighthouse is August 17, 1888; 
other dates at this lighthouse extend from September 14, 1884, to October 
26, 1885, and at Key West, Fla., from the middle of September to Sep- 
tember 20. 
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WORM-EATING WARBLERS 


— a 
No. of i date of Earliest d 
PLACE x — pee gp oe eh 
Atlantic Coast— 
Northern Florida . . 5 April 9 April 4, 1892 
... si aia 10 April 24 April 19, 1887 
Asheville N.C. (near) . 4 April 21 April 19, 1893 
White Sulphur Springs, mw. Vas 3 April 28 April 27, 1890 
French Creek, "a 5 3 April 28 April 25, 1898 
Washington, D. o.” ays 6 May 2 April 29, 1888 
EE eee 3 May 4 | April 29, 1902 
Southeastern New York 7 May 7 | May 3, 1886 
South Central Connecticut . . 3 | May 11 | May 10, 1894 
Mississippi Valley— 
ss we oe a | April 6, 1881 
New Orleans, Rr eer 5 | April 9 | April 6, 1902 
eS eee inci 5 April 29 | April 26, 1882 
i” 536 «se 48 7 April 23 April 17, 1896 
Columbus, O. a i | | esi 18, 1900 


Fall migration. 1.—The earliest fall migrant was sansa at Key Went, 
Fla., August 30; the average date at which they first strike the Florida light- 
houses is September 14. Migration at the mouth of the Mississippi is at 
about the same time, earliest August 11. The latest migrants are noted 
at Raleigh, N. C., September 2; near New Orleans, La., September 30; 
Key West, Fla., about October 1. 


A SCREECH OWL THAT SOMETIMES LIVES OVER THE EDITOR'S STUDY 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BiRD-LORE’s 
‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in BiRD-LORE 

for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of the 
region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for information and 
advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the five years that it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations; and from both students and 
members of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the 
happy results attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with 
those who appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider 
experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Avaska—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Cairornia.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

ConnecticuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Detaware.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District or Cotumsia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’! Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

ILuinois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILtinois, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InpianA —A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

InpiAN Terartrory.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas.—Prof. D, E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 

Louisiana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Marycann.—F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof, W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MississipPi.—Andrew Allisqn, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Missour!.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 
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Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Nesraska.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsuire.-: Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D.C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. [ton, D. C. 
New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Ave., New York City. 
NortH Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NorTH Carouina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oxn1o.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxtaHoMa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—A. W. Anthony, 761% Savier St., Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Sfone, Acad. Nat. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruopve Istanp.—C. Abbott Davis, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
SouTH Caro.Lina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. [ Providence, R. I. 
Texas.—Prof. Thomas A. Montgomery, Jr., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VeRMONT.-—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

WaASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. I. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wyominc.—P. B. Peabody, Newcastle, Wyo. 


CANADA 


British CotumsBia.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
MaAniToBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 
New Brunswick.—Montague, Chamberlain, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 
Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 
Quesec —E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 

MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 


Cc. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 


Book ews 


Tue Grouse AND WILD TuRKEYS OF THE 
Unirep STaTes, AND Tuer Economic 
Vatue. By Sy:.vesrer D. Jupp. Bulletin 
No 24, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Washington 1905. 8vo. 55 
pages, 2 plates. 

This admirable paper treats briefly of the 
general habits and value as game of our 
larger gallinaceous birds, and at length of 
their economic status as revealed by a study 
of their food. Suggestions are also presented 
in regard to artificial propagation as a means 
of increasing the numbers of several species 
whose existence has been threatened by the 
combined attacks of the sportsman and 
market hunter. 

The whole paper is a model of well-con- 
ceived and well-directed research, and the 
widespread interest in the birds with which 
it deals makes it one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to economic ornithology 
issued by the Biological Survey. At the 
same time it increases our regret for the 
death of its talented young author.—F. M. 
Cc. 


Tue Hornep Larks ano THEIR RELATIONS 
To AGricuLture. By W. L. McArTee. 
Bulletin No. 23, Biological Survey, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Washington, 1905. 
8vo. 33 pages, two. plates, numerous text 
cuts. 


The complicated nature of economic orni- 
thological problems are well illustrated by 
this paper. 

It appears that in those portions of its 
range where wheat is grown in large quanti- 
ties the Horned Lark may at certain seasons 
devour a large amount of grain. Undeniably 
the bird is then injurious, but its accounts 
with man should not be balanced on the basis 
of a single entry. Here, then, appears the 
economic ornithologist, who posts the debits 
and credits not of a single month or local- 
ity, but of a time and area sufficient to war- 
rant generalizations. As a whole, 79.4 per 
cent food of the Horned Larks of the United 
States and Southern Canada consists of weed 
seed; and Mr. McAtee concludes that the 
services they render to agriculture are so in 


and Reviews 


excess of the injury they occasion that they 
deserve “ protection at the hands of man.” — 
F. M. C. 


Birp Guipe. Part II. Lanp Birps East 
or THE Rockies, From PArroTs TO 
Biuesirps. By Cuester A. Reep. Ob- 


long 32mo. 262 pages, numerous illus- 

trations in color. C. K. Reed. 

In this attractive little volume Mr. Reed 
has succeeded in storing a large amount of 
information, together with colored figures 
which should prove of great assistance in 
identifying birds in life. Under each species 
is given a brief statement of its principal 
color, characters, haunts, song, nest and 
eggs and range. The omission of the 
authority for matter not based on personal 
observation renders it impossible to de- 
termine just what is original and what 
is not, thereby decreasing the quotable value 
of this very convenient pocket manual. 
-—F.M C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—Many will welcome in the 
January number the appearance of a colored 
plate. One by Mr. Fuertes portrays the 
adult and young of Kumlien’s Gull, a spe- 
cies not figured before, and illustrates a 
paper by J. Dwight, Jr., on the plumages 
and molts of the several white-winged 
species of Gull which are so arctic in dis- 
tribution as to be rarely seen in our latitude. 
The writer considers the Point Barrow 
Gull and the Glaucous as practically indis- 
tinguishable. Another technical paper is by 
H. L. Clark, on ‘The Feather Tracts of the 
Swifts and Hummingbirds,’ and his conclu- 
sions are that both of these groups have 
common ancestry, while the Goatsuckers 
are otherwise related. 

Of more popular interest are the papers in 
the present number which deal largely with 
the birds of the southern tier of states. We 
note the first instalment of a ‘ List of the 
Birds of Louisiana,’ by Beyer, Allison and 
Kopman; ‘ Notes on the Winter Birds of 
Hancock county, Mississippi,’ by A. Alli- 
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son, and a ‘ Contribution to the Ornithol- 
ogy of South Carolina,’ by A. I. Wayne. 
The last article is particularly rich in care- 
ful observations on rare species, and infor- 
mation regarding the Seaside Sparrows, the 
Marsh Wrens and others. P. T. Coolidge’s 
‘ Notes on the Screech Owl ’ are an interest- 
ing contribution to the life-history of the 
bird, while J. C. Wood tells of ‘Autumn 
Warbler Hunting’ in Michigan and B. S. 
Bowdish of ‘Some Breeding Warblers of 
Demarest, N. J.’ The Warblers seem to 
have been particularly unfortunate in their 
housekeeping, judging by the story of mis- 
haps and desertions. From a human point 
of view, the nesting of a Black-throated 
Green Warbler in a skunk cabbage would 
seem to be unfortunate as well as most un- 
usual. 

Mr. Sage’s report of the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the A. OQ. U. shows the 
society to be flourishing, and we note that 
‘The Auk’ has come out in new type. 

An item by Mr. Mecker on the inter- 
breeding of the Golden-winged and Blue- 
winged Warbler should stimulate further 
field observations, from which more may be 
learned regarding the vexed questions of 
hybridization than from pages of theorizing 
over dry skins.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—The leading article in the 
November number of ‘The Condor’ con- 
tains an interesting account by Mr. Robert 
Ridgway of ‘A Winter with the Birds in 
Costa Rica.’ During a stay of nearly six 
months he traversed the country from ocean 
to ocean and from the lowlands to the sum- 
mit of Irazu, 11,500 feet above sea-level. 
The principal places visited, the character- 
istic birds, and the difficulties of traveling 
and collecting inthe tropics are all described 
as fully as the limits of the article permit. 
Mr. Ridgway declares that one of the 
strongest impressions of the trip was a reali- 
zation of the fragmentary character of our 
present knowledge of tropical bird-life. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the birds of 
Costa Rica have been studied more than 
those of any other region of Centrai or South 
America, less than one-third of the country 
has thus far been visited by naturalists and 
the possibilities of thorough exploration of 


the tropics stil! offer unusual opportunities 
to enthusiastic young ornithologists. 

Among the articles devoted to Pacific 
Coast birds should be mentioned the con- 
tinuation of Finley’s illustrated paper, 
‘Among the Sea Birds off the Oregon Coast,’ 
and also descriptions of a new Nighthawk 
and Towhee. The Pacific Nighthawk 
(Chordeiles virginanus hesperis) is de- 
scribed by Grinnell from a specimen col- 
lected at Bear Lake in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, Cal., and the Rocky Mountain 
Towhee (Pipilo maculatus montanus) is 
by Swarth from two types from the Huachuca 
mountains, Arizona. From an examina- 
tion of a series of about 150 specimens of 
Towhees from various points in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, Mr. Swarth 
concludes that two of the forms recently de- 
scribed, Pipilo maculatus atratus and 
P. m. falcifer, are not sufficiently distinct 
from P. m. megalonyx to warrant rec- 
ognition by name. 

An interesting account of ‘ The American 
Crossbill in Montana’ is given by Silloway, 
who collected a nest containing four eggs 
on July 27, 1905, in the Flathead forests. 
He also records the occurrence of the 
White-winged Crossbill in summer in the 
same region. Vrooman describes the ‘ Dis- 
covery of a Second Egg of the Black Swift,’ 
collected with the old bird on a cliff near 
Santa Cruz, California, on July 9, 1905, and 
Taylor describes a nest and six eggs of the 
Vaux Swift, collected by Franklin J. Smith, 
in Humboldt county, California, in a hollow 
stub not more than two feet from the ground. 

With the present number, which concludes 
the seventh volume, Walter K. Fisher re- 
tires from the editorship of ‘ The Condor,’ 
after a service of three years and an associa- 
tion with the editorial staff since 1gor. 
Under his energetic and successful manage- 
ment each volume has shown a distinct 
advance in the progress of the journal, a 
record which we trust will be maintained by 
his successor, Joseph Grinnell.—T. 5S. P. 

Tue Witson Butietin.—The fourth 
number of this quarterly, concluding its 
seventeenth volume, contains a sketch of the 
New Jersey Pine Barrens and their bird- 
life, by Chreswell J Hunt; ‘Additions and 
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Additional Data to a Preliminary List of © 


the Land Birds of Southeastern Michigan,’ by 
Bradshaw H. Swales; ‘Some Breeding Rec- 
ords from East Point, Georgia,’ by William 
J. Mills; ‘A Preliminary list of the Birds of 
Summit, New Jersey,’ by H. H. Hann, in 
which 149 species are briefly annotated. 

In ‘Ornithology a Science,’ P. A. Taver- 
ner presents an ornithologist’s reply to the 
query, ‘Why should we study birds?’ and in 
‘Priority’ the same writer makes a some- 
what illogical protest against the applica- 
tion of the ‘ Law of Priority’ in zodlogical 
nomenclature. It is our misfortune to live 
at a time of the greatest effort to place the 
names of birds on a consistent nomenclatural 
basis. Did not the spirit of the age pro- 
hibit tolerance of error, we might bequeath, 
with additions, our inherited weight of 
nomenclatural sins to those who come after 
us, and earn a curse where we may hope for 
a blessing. 

Under ‘Special Investigations for 1906’ 
the editor outlines a plan for a study of 
breeding habits, which, if bird-students 
were as numerous as bird-lovers, might yield 
valuable returns; ‘General Notes,’ and 
‘ Notices of Recent Literature’ conclude the 
number.—F. M. C. 


THe Warsier.—The fourth and con- 
cluding number of the first volume of the 
second series of this magazine was published 
October 31, 1905. It contains colored plates 
of the eggs of the Carolina Paroquet, laid 
by captive birds in the possession of Robert 
Ridgway, and of the egg of Clarke’s Crow. 
The text includes the fourth and last instal- 
ment of the editor’s ‘ Birds Breeding Within 
the Limits of the City of New York.’ A 
prefatory note stating that only those species 
have been treated which have come under 
the author’s“ personal observation” explains 
the omission from this list of some forty 
species which doubtless nest within the 
limits specified. The editor also contri- 
butes ‘ Birds Observed at Rangeley Lakes, 
Maine, June 9 to 15, 1905,’ which, with the 
New York City list, would be more useful 
for reference if the species were systemati- 
cally arranged, and ‘Long Island Bird 
Notes.’ R. D. Hoyt presents some interest- 
ing observations on the ‘ Nesting of Ward’s 


Heron’ in Florida; P. B. Peabody writes at 
length on ‘The Long-tailed Chickadee,’ 
and A. T. Wayne more briefly on the 
‘White-eyed Towhee,’ which he thinks 
“should be accorded full specific rank.”— 
F. M. C. 

Book News 

StupenTs of the habits of birds will do 
well to read Prof. Francis H. Herrick’s 
‘ Life and Instinct’ (reprinted from West- 
ern Reserve University Bulletin, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3, May, 1905), in which a trained ani- 
mal psychologist discusses various matters 
in relation to the habits of animals about 
which there has been much divergence of 
opinion among writers less qualified to 
speak with authority. 

A ist of birds collected in southern Sin- 
aloa, Mexico, by J. H. Battey, during 
1903-1904, by Waldron DeWitt Miller, 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. XXI, 1905, 
PP. 339-369) enumerates 160 species and 
subspecies, two of which, Amazona albi- 
frons nana and Amizilis beryllina viola, 
are described as new. 

Tue proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences (1905, pages 
680-690) contains a list, by Witmer Stone, 
of birds collected as observed by S N. 
Rhoads, in the Colorado Delta, Lower 
California, in February, 1905. 

Coutections of birds made by W. W. 
Brown, Jr., on the Pearl Islands of Panama 
Bay and on the Savanna of Panama are re- 
ported on by John E. Thayer and Outram 
Banzo in the Bull. of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Vol. XLVI, 1905, pages 
141-160; and Vol. XLVI, 1906, pages 213- 
224, respectively. 

Buttetin No. 20 of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, a ‘Pheasants Aviary Num- 
ber,’ announces the completion and filling 
of the Pheasant Aviary in the New York 
Zoological Park, “the sixth great install- 
ment of birds thrown open to the public.” 

Tue New Orleans ‘Picayune’ of December 
31, 1905, contains a glowing description of 
the islands off the coast of Louisiana which 
through the efforts of the Louisiana Audubon 
Society have been set aside as a bird reser- 
vation. 
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The Christmas Bird Census 


Tue thousands of observations included 
in Birp-Lore’s six Christmas Bird Censuses 
form a mass of information concerning the 
distribution and numbers of our winter 
birds, such as one will look for elsewhere in 
vain. It would be interesting to compare 
these data with the results of similar ob- 
servations made at Christmas time, in 
England; and we hope next year to present 
returns from observers in England. 

Tabulation of these records will afford a 
definite basis for comparing the bird-life of 
different years, and enable us to determine 
whether certain phenomena are merely local 
or widespread. 

For instance, for the first time in years 
there are no Chickadees in Central Park, 
New York City, greatly to the regret of 
resident bird-lovers. Is their absence 
merely a coincidence, or does it possess a 
broader significance? The census of 1905 
contains reports of some sixty observers 


north of Washington and east of the Alle- 


ghanies, of whom 43 include the Chickadee, 
the total number recorded being 598. But 
in 1904, among the same number of census 
takers, 53 enumerated the Chickadee, the 
total number being 1,015. The absence of 
the Chickadee from Central Park this winter 
is, therefore, presumably connected with an 
apparent decrease in the bird’s numbers. 

In the case of some other species the agree- 
ment in the returns: of :the last two years is 
so marked as to increase our belief in the 
scientific value of these statistics. Thus in 


"1904, 32 out of 60 eastern observers list the 

Song Sparrow, the total being 242, while 
in 1905 it is entered in 31 out of 60 returns, 
the total being 224. We have made no 
attempt to extend the comparison, but, from 
the illustrations given, it is clear we have 
here data of no small value. 

Singularly enough, the only boreal bird 
recorded by more than one or two observers 
is the Northern Shrike, which is included 
in eleven reports as compared with three in 
1904. If the presence of boreal birds is to 
be attributed to the failure of the food sup- 
ply in their more northern customary winter 
homes, why should the Shrike, in winter 
preéminently a bird-eater, desert what, in 
the absence of boreal birds in more southern 
latitudes, is doubtless a land of plenty? 


Popular Science in the Newspapers 


Ir 1s difficult to understand why the daily 
press should have so little regard for the 
truth—at least when nothing is to be made 
by falsehood! Just what is gained by 
objectless, stupid inaccuracy it is hard to 
say. An article on some scientific subject, 
for example, has no news value, and we may 
presume it is published for the edification 
of the more intelligent reader. Often, how- 
ever, such articles contain so many gross 
misstatements that far from winning the 
commendation due alleged newspaper ‘enter- 
prise,’ they arouse only contempt or ridicule. 
Woe to the man whose misfortune it is to 
be interviewed for an article of this nature, 
unless he has the foresight to make only 
written replies to the questions asked him. 

For example, in a recent issue of the ‘New 
York Herald,’ to his no small surprise, 
the editor of Birp-Lore finds himself 
credited with the following remarkable 
statements in regard to the colors of birds: 
“The plumage of the domesticated fowls [in 
civilization] becomes more brilliantly marked 
and their idiosyncrasies more accentuated ; 
as witness the Japanese long-tailed fowl 
with tail feathers many feet long, as against 
his brother, the common barnyard rooster. 
Also the long-tailed, bright-marked peacock 
of our country homes, who is doubtless a 
development of the smaller and sadder-hued 
Bird of Paradise”! 


——— 


The Audubon Societies 


“ You cannot with a scalpel ay the poet's soul, 


Nor yet the wild bird’ 


Ss song. 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Notice to Members 


All members of the National Association 
receive the organ of the Society, Birp-Lore. 

The Finance Committee, for convenience 
in book-keeping, wish to make the annual 
dues of members payable in January, the 
month when each new volume of Birp- Lore 
commences, in order that the members may 
receive complete volumes of the magazine. 
A further and important reason is that the 
committee may know approximately how 
large a fund it will have to expend during 
the year, and may make up its budget ac- 
cordingly. Notices in accord with the above 
explanation are now being mailed, and it is 
hoped that members will cheerfully approve 
the plan and promptly remit their dues and 
contributions. 


The Bradley Murder 


The man who shot and killed our war- 
den, Guy M. Bradley, is free, as the grand 
jury failed to indict him. The National 
Association employed Colonel James T. 
Sanders, of Miami, Florida, as its represen- 
tative to aid in securing justice. His state- 
ment regarding the case is given to show 
our members why an indictment was not 
found. 

“Smith, the slayer of Bradley, had a son 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, who 
had on previous occasions been guilty of vio- 
lating the laws by killing plume-birds, and 
had been arrested by Bradley, acting as dep- 
uty sheriff and game warden, on two pre- 
vious occasions. There was, on account of 
these arrests, and other maiters, bad blood ex- 
isting between young Smith, his father, and 
the officers of the law, and on three separate 
occasions, Smith, the father and murderer, 
made open threats that if Guy Bradley ever 
attempted to arrest him, or any of his fam- 


ily, again for shooting plume-birds, he 
would kill him. 

On the day of the killing, Smith, his son, 
and two smaller sons, aged seven and eleven 
years, and another young man; also two 
friends, one Ethridge, and one Alonzo Saw- 
yer, on board of Smith’s schooner boat, 
sailed up to the rookery, directly opposite 
and about two miles distant from Bradley’s 
house, and anchored. Young Smith and 
his friend went ashore into the island where 
the rookery was located, and there began 
shooting the egrets. The discharge of the 
guns attracted Bradley’s attention, and, 
being familiar with the boats in that vicin- 
ity, and knowing this to be Smith’s boat, 
but not suspecting any designs of foul play, 
got into his small skiff boat, and went out 
to stop the killing of the birds, and also 
arrest the offenders, if necessary. When 
near Smith’s schooner, Smith, knowing 
Bradley and his boat, and seeing him on 
the way to his schooner, fired his rifle as a 
signal to his boy and the other young man, 
to return to the schooner, which they did, 
having their birds already killed, in the 
boat with them, and arriving at the schooner 
at about the time Bradley arrived. Smith 
asked Bradley what he wanted, and Bradley 
informed him that he wanted his son, and 
his son’s companion, under a charge of vio- 
lating the law by shooting plume-birds. 
Smith said, ‘Well, if you want him, you 
have got to have a warrant.’ Bradley in- 
formed Smith that where he found parties 
in the act of perpetration of a crime, a war- 
rant was not necessary. Smith then said, 
‘Well, if you want him you have got to 
come aboard of this boat and take him,’ at 
the same time picking up his rifle. Bradley 
said, ‘ Put down that rifle, and I will come 
aboard.’ This is all the testimony we had 
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in regard to this part of the case except 
Smith’s statement, which was to the effect 
that Bradley immediately fired at him with 
his pistol, the bullet striking the main mast 
of the boat, behind which Smith was stand- 
ing, and Smith immediately fired his rifle at 
Bradley, killing him instantly. Smith*s 
sons testified to the facts as herein stated, 
and they claim that while they did not 
see the shooting, they heard the two re- 
ports, both rifle and revolver firing almost 
simultaneously. Alonzo Sawyer and Eth- 
ridge, who were down inside the cabin of 
the boat, claim they heard only the two 
reports coming almost together, and that 
immediately afterwards, and as soon as 
Bradley’s boat had drifted away, Smith 
showed them the mark of a bullet, with the 
bullet embedded in the mast. After Brad- 
ley was shot, he fell forward in the bow of 
his skiff-boat, and the boat drifted off to- 
ward the shore, his body not being found 
until the next day, when it was removed 
and buried. The coroner’s jury, having 
been impaneled, after hearing the testimony, 
returned the verdict charging Smith with 
murder, together with Sawyer and Ethridge, 
as accessories to the murder; and thus the 
case rested. 

There were no other witnesses, exceptthose 
who were friends to Smith, néarer than the 
shore, situated two miles or more away, and 
from the time of the return of the coroner’s 
jury, and the committing trial, no steps had 
been taken to secure the attendance of wit- 
nesses at the Circuit Court in Key West, 
until I arrived there and looked into the 
situation of affairs. I was then compelled to 
send away to Cape Sable and Flamingo, a 
distance of sixty-five miles, to secure the 
witnesses that I had ascertained knew some- 
thing about the case, and, as the weather 
was very stormy, and sail-boats the only 
method of traveling, you can realize some of 
the difficulties I experienced in attempting to 
get the matter before the grand jury. By 
writing and telegraphing I secured per- 
mission of the state’s attorney to take one 
necessary witness from here with me, and I 
attempted to prove, by all of the evidence 
obtainable, that Bradley did not fire the shot 
as claimed by Smith, and, in fact, made no 


overt act toward injuring Smith at all and 
I am perfectly satisfied that if the real facts 
of the case are ever known, or shown, it will 
develop that it was a well-laid plot to 
murder young Bradley on account of the ill- 
feeling existing against him, occasioned 
partly by his vigilance in attempting to 
execute the laws. The pistol of Bradley’s 
did not show by the powder marks in the 
barrel that it had been discharged, neither 
was the cylinder under the hammer of the 
pistol in a correct position, showing that the 
pistol had not recently been discharged. But 
I was unable to obtain sufficient evidence on 
these points to convince the grand jury, and, 
taking the whole matter into consideration, 
they deemed it unwise to find an indictment. 

“TI can say that I am much surprised that 
the authorities down there had taken it as a 
matter of consideration already established, 
that there would be no indictment found, 
and had made practically no efforts, until my 
arrival in Key West, to secure the attendance 
of state’s witnesses or, in fact, to get the 
matter into proper shape to be presemted to 
the grand jury. Only one state’s witness 
had been summoned or bound over to appear 
and testify in behalf of the state. Who is to 
blame for this negligence on their part, I am 
not prepared to say, but am sorry to ‘report 
to you that such was the fact. I believe the 
failure of the grand jury to indict in this 
case was a grave miscarriage of justice, and 
so I shall ever believe.” 


The Mrs Bradley Fund 


An acknowledgment of the subscriptions 
to this fund was omitted in December Birp- 
Lore, owing to lack of space. The fund is 
growing slowly, and there is no doubt but 
that a sum will be eventually realized that 
will enable the Association to carry out the 
plan outlined in October Birp-Lort. There 
never was an appeal presented to the public 
which demanded more speedy and liberal 
support. If you have not contributed, stop 
a moment in your busy life, and think about 
this case. A husband and father, a trusted 
employee of this Association, murdered while 
in the performance of his duty ; the wife and 
children left entirely destitute: Are you not 
morally bound to do your part in caring for 
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the stricken ones? The amount is not sig- 
nificant. The spirit to care for the helpless, 
and, above all, to recognize the fact that our 
warden lost his life because he was doing 
his part to carry out the principles of this 
Association, is the part you are asked to 
take. 

Mrs. Bradley, in a recent letter, writes: “I 
am at my mother’s in Key West, as I have 
not been able to get home yet. I take in 
sewing, quilting and fancy work, and make 
two or three dollars a week. My children 
are too small to help, as one is five years old 
and the other two years. My brother, who 
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$1,200. The sum of $791.50 has been con- 
tributed, leaving a balance of over $400 stiil 
needed to reach the minimum sum. General 
Palmer, of Colorado, who has already con- 
tributed very liberally to the fund, has agreed 
to pay one-half of the minimum balance 
needed, provided the Association will collect 
the other half before July 1, next. It is 
hoped that long before that date the widow 
and children will be occupying a comfor- 
table home of their own, given to them by 
those who recognize the martyrdom of Guy 
Morrell Bradley. 
Subscriptions reported in October 


is fourteen years old, helps me some.” Birp-Lore . . - $78 00 
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found that the minimum sum needed to buy 
a very small house and lot in Key West is ae Ce ee $791 50 
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Crocker, W. 5 00 Lemon, Mrs. M. L. 5 00 Thayer, John E. . . 50 00 
Cummings, Miss E. 5 00 Lockwood,MissE.H. 10 co Thornton, Laura M. 1 oo 
Davenport,Mrs.E.B. 5 00 Logan, Mrs. A. S. I oO Tucker, J. R. 2 00 
Deane, George C. . § 00 Lord, Mrs. - +. 400 VanHuyck,J.M... 1 00 
Dewey, Dr.Chas. A. 10 00 Lovell, Mrs. Mary F. 100 Van Name, W. G. 5 00 
Dod, Miss H.M... 1 00 Lowry, Mrs. A. L. . 25 00 Wadsworth, C. S. 10 00 
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Drude, Miss L. F. 5 00 McKee, Caroline A. 5 00 Wales, Edward H. . 10 00 
Eaton, A. A. . . . 100 Marmon,Mrs.D.W. 10 00 Walker, Lyman J. 1 00 
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Emery, Miss Geor- Mentross,MissC. A. 3 00 TF See I 00 
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Reservation News 


The two new bird reservations in Mich- 
igan, announced in the Annual Report, are 
now in charge of the head light-keepers on 
the adjacent islands, which are light-house 
reservations. Commander Charles E. Fox, 
U.S. N., Inspector Eleventh Light- House 
District, issued orders to the respective keep- 
ers as follows: “ Enclosed herewith are cop- 
ies of an executive order from the President 
of the United States relative to the unsur- 
veyed islands of the Siskiwit group of 
islands and the Huron Islands group, one 
of which please hand to each of your assist- 
ants. You are instructed to aid in protect- 
ing the birds about those islands as far as 
may be, without interfering with your duties 
as light-house keeper.” In the annual 
report (p. 300) the announcement was made 
of an effort to buy an island, located on the 
Maine coast. The Governor and Council 
of the state declined to sell the property, as 
it is their settled policy not to dispose of 
public lands for any purpose. The state 
officials, however, recognizing the value of 
the work of the National Association, gen- 
erously gave a free lease of Old Man’s 
Island, which is to run as long as the Asso- 
ciation uses the island for a bird refuge and 
breeding ground and maintains effective 
wardenship. This lease has been duly 
recorded, is being widely advertised, and a 
warden has been appointed. The Associa- 
tion has practically established another res- 
ervation which is a particularly important 
one, as it is the only place in the United 
States where the Eider Duck is known to 
breed. The hearty cooperation of the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Maine in the work of 
this Association is very gratifying indeed, 
as it shows a most intelligent appreciation 
of the needs of bird protection and, moreover, 
indicates a high standard of civics. This 
Association has found it to be invariably 
true that when matters relating to bird and 
game protection are removed from politics, 
as they should always be, the very best 
results are obtained. 


Millinery and Aigrettes 
Eastern milliners seem loth to give up the 
use of aigrettes. Appeals, arguments or 


fear of the law do not restrain them, nor 
can some women be made to realize the cost, 
in pain and blood, of the White Heron’s 
plume. Aigrettes are everywhere seen, and 
it is a wonder to the ornithologists where 
they all come from, and how much longer 
the White Herons will last. Infrequently a 
hat is seen trimmed with Grebe, or the 
plumage of a Tern or Gull. This all shows 
that in the vicinity of New York the desire 
is still strong to sell the plumage of wild 
birds. It is with sincere pleasure that it can 
be stated that in the West a very different 
spirit obtains among the milliners. Our 
director, Mr. Ruthven Deane, has done a 
great deal of active personal work with the 
officers of the Millinery Jobbers’ Association 
of Chicago. He has been so successful, by 
repeated visits and letters, that some of the 
largest retail dry-goods establishments in 
Chicago will not display aigrettes in their 
show windows, nor sell them. All honor 
to them for their stand! Mr. Deane took up 
the matter of the use of bird plumes as mil- 
linery ornaments with Mr. Frederick Bode, 
president of the Millinery Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, with the following result: 

“Dear Sir: At the convention of our 
Association held in Louisville November 
g and 10, after considerable discussion, in 
which was brought forward the fact that 
some houses sell aigrettes and others do 
not, both retail and wholesale, it was finally 
brought to a focus, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“WHEREAS, We realize that the Audubon 
Societies of the United States are engaged 
in the laudable work of preserving from 
destruction and extinction song-birds and 
certain other species, upon high moral 
grounds, and that largely through their 
influence many of the states have passed 
restrictive laws on the subject, and, 

* WuHereas, There is a decided variation 
among the states in the subject matter of 
these laws, and in their interpretation and 
administration, 

“ Therefore, Be it resolved by the Mil- 
linery Jobbers’ Association in convention 
assembled, 

“First, That we approve of the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of song-birds, Gulls, Terns, 
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Grebes, Herons, or any part thereof, includ- 
ing aigrettes. 

“Second, That we pledge ourselves, col- 
lectively and individually, not to buy the 
aforenamed after January 1, or sell or offer 
for sale any of these articles after July 1, 1906. 

“We trust that this endorsement of the 
Audubon Society will suffice to show you 
that we morally support you, and it will 
be my duty and pleasure to insist upon the 
carrying out to the letter of this agree- 
ment as far as our Association is con- 
cerned. Beyond this, however, we should 
have your support in insisting to the large 
retailer, which is the department stores, that 
they refrain from the sale of these articles 
and give you their moral support, the same 
as we have done. Otherwise our efforts are 
at naught, and they will continually tempt 
the jobber to handle the article, and be the 
means of finding some weakling who will 
yield to their demands. 

This agreement is practically a renewal 
of the one entered into in 1903,.which was 
for three years. The executive of the Na- 
tional Association urgently requests the 
members and officers of the State Audubon 
Societies to do all in their power to help 
carry out the provisions of this agreement, 
especially in the following states, where the 
millinery jobbers are principally engaged in 
business: Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Texas 

The willingness of the Western Millinery 
Jobbers to uphold the principles of the 
Audubon Societies certainly deserves the 
highest appreciation, and conclusively shows 
that they are guided by a sense of civic duty 
rather than a sordid spirit and a mere greed 
for money. 

In Massachusetts the president of the Fish 
and Game Commission is enforcing the 
anti- plumage law very effectively. Recently 
one Lewis Mitchell, Chief of the Passama- 
quoddy tribe of Indians at Pleasant Point, 
Maine, was arrested in Boston while he was 
attempting to sell 128 strips of Gulls’ plum- 
age taken from birds shot in Maine. His 
defense was that, being an Indian, he had 
certain treaty rights which permitted him to 
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kill the birds, and that the game laws did 
not apply to him. He was convicted, paid 
a fine of fifty dollars, spent two days in jail, 
and the plumage was confiscated. The Fish 
and Game Commissioners of Maine had 
their attention called to the case, and there is 
every probability that Mitchell will also 
have to stand trial in Maine for his violation 
of the statutes of that state. Commissioner 
Carleton says that Indians are subject to the 
game laws, and have no privileges that are 
not enjoyed by any other citizen. This point 
was decided in a test case, in the Supreme 
Judicial Court, 84th Maine, p. 465. 

The same question has arisen in Florida, 
and it has been found, on investigation by 
the National Association, that in that state 
also Indians are subject to the same laws 
which govern all other citizens. The Semi- 
nole Indians, who reside largely in the Ever- 
glades, are persistent plume-hunters and are 
in the habit of selling their illegal wares to 
the guests at the large hotels. 

It is intended to break up this traffic, and 
orders have been given to the warden in 
Dade county to arrest the first Indian seen 
offering for sale the plumes of protected 
birds. 


Bahama Islands 


Mention was made in the last Annual Re- 
port (p. 306) of the bird law just adopted 
in these Islands. An appeal has been 
received from Miss Alice M. Boynton, head 
of the Normal and Industrial Institute, 
(Incorporated) located at Boynton, New 
Providence, for second-hand books, pamph- 
lets, charts or any other matter that will 
arouse interest among the white and colored 
children of New Providence in the protection 
of birds, that they may be allowed to in- 
crease. This is a new school, founded in 
1904, and it can exert a great influence 
along Audubon lines. The members of all 
Audubon Societies and the readers of Birp- 
Lore are urged to contribute any second- 
hand printed matter to this school, espe- 
cially that relating to natural history in all its 
branches. Contributions sent to the office 
of this Association will be boxed and 


shipped. 
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The Cardinal is one of the most brilliant of American birds: the name 
is derived from its color, which is a deep red, somewhat less vivid than scar- 
let. This color is supposed to be named from the vestments of a cardinal, an 
ecclesiastic of high rank in the Roman Church. The female bird, while 
not so conspicuous as her mate, is clad in a rich brown with just enough of 
red to light it up. They are indeed a striking pair, and wherever they are 
found soon become favorites. They are known as Cardinal Grosbeaks, 
Red-birds, Crested Red-birds, Virginia Nightingales, and lately James Lane 
Allen has made familiar Kentucky Cardinal. The illustration shows the 
Cardinal’s most prominent features,—a very large strong bill, a conspicuous 
crest, which can be erected or depressed at will, short rounded wings, and a 
long tail. The length of the Cardinal is a little over eight inches from tip 
of bill to end of tail. 

Once seen, the Cardinal can never be mistaken for any other bird, espe- 
cially as its plumage virtually never changes but remains much the same at 
all seasons of the year. Cardinals are resident wherever they are found, and 
their center of abundance is in the southern portion of the United States. 
The northern limit of its range is approximately a line drawn from a point in 
the vicinity of New York City, westward to southeastern Nebraska, thence 
southward to Texas, where it is found in the greater part of the state. 
These lines are arbitrary, but are given in order that a teacher may show 
scholars in a general way where Cardinals can be found. Further, they 
give teachers and pupils who reside outside these limits an opportunity to 
extend the Cardinal’s known range by proving that it lives in their locality. 

There have been records of the Cardinal.made as far north as Nova 
Scotia and southern Ontario;but‘it is believed that these were escaped cage - 
birds,t the Cardinal, probably owing to its beauty of plumage and rich- 
ness of song, having long been a favorite cage-bird. Alexander Wilson, in 
‘American Ornithology’ (Vol. II, page 145), which was published in 
1828, says: “ This is one of our most common cage-birds, and is very gen- 
erally known, not only in North America, but even in Europe; numbers of 


*THE CARDINAL 
Order—Passeres Family—Fringillida 
Genus—Cardinalis Species—Cardinalis 


tRead the charming story “ The Cardinal at the Hub” in Birp-Lore, Vol. I, page 83, by Ella Gilbert Ives. 
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them having been carried over both to France and England, in which last 
country they are usually called Virginia Nightingales.” 

Dr. Russ, the great German aviculturist, says, ‘Beloved in its home by 
both Americans and Germans, it is protected and caught only for the cage- 
bird fancy. Had been bred in Holland a century and a half ago and later in 
England.” It is true that until recently large numbers of Cardinals were 
caught or taken from the nest while young, for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries by bird dealers. Owing to the efforts of the National Association, this 
traffic is a thing of the past. The Model Law, which is in force in all the 
states where the Cardinal is found, prohibits all traffic in these birds and 
forbids their being shipped from the state. 

_ The Cardinal is too beautiful and valuable a bird to be confined within 
the narrow limits of a cage, where its splendid spirit is soon broken by it 
unavailing attempts to escape. Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, in one of her 
charming pictures of bird life, says of a captive Cardinal, that, “He is a 
cynic, morose and crusty.” Such a character cannot be attributed to the 
Cardinal when it is at liberty. Its wild free song, its restless activity and 
its boldness are the antithesis of a depressed cage captive. Even when it 
receives the best care from its human jailor it is still a prisoner confined in a 
space so small that it never has an opportunity to stretch its wings in flight, 
nor can it ever bathe in the bright sunshine or view the blue skies above it. 
The whispering of the winds through the sylvan shades is lost to the cap- 
tive forever. Is it strange that the nature of this wild free spirit changes ? 

The writer has seen many hundreds of these beautiful birds in cages 
ready to be shipped, each one doomed to a short existence, a prisoner and 
an exile. Fortunately, this condition is now changed; and, had the National 
Association accomplished no other good, the stopping of the cage-bird 
traffic would be a sufficient reason for its organization. 

In the South, where the Cardinal is one of the most abundant birds, it is 
a special favorite, rivaling the Mocking-bird in the affections of the people. 
It is commonly found in the towns as well as the rural districts. The female 
bird builds the nest, which is loosely constructed of leaves, bark, twigs, shreds 
of grape-vine, and is lined with dry grasses. The nest is placed in bushes or 
vines from eight to ten feet from the ground. Three or four white eggs, 
speckled with brown, are laid, and it is probable that in the South two broods 
of young are raised each season. The home life of Cardinals is a pattern of 
domestic felicity, so true are the sexes to each other. Even in winter they 
seem to be paired, for a male and a female are always seen together. How- 
ever, during the season of incubation the tender solicitude of the male for 
his mate is best shown. In fact, his extreme anxiety that the home and its 
inmates should not be discovered excites him so much that he actually leads 
the visitor to the nest in the attempi to mislead. 

The song of the male Cardinal is loud and clear, with a melodious ring, 
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“What cheer! What cheer! What cheer!” winding up with a peculiar long- 
drawn-out e-e-e. Contrary to the usual custom in bird families, the female 
Cardinal is an excellent singer, although her notes are in an entirely different 
key from those of her gifted mate, being lower and to some ears more sweet 
and musical. 

Audubon’s ‘American Ornithological Biography’ is so rare at the present 
day, being found only in the largest libraries, and is consequently so inacces- 


NEST AND EGGS OF CARDINAL 
Photographed in Central Park, New York City, by B.S. Bowdish 


sible to the ordinary reader, that his description of the song of the Cardinal 
is quoted in full. 

“Its song is at first loud and clear, resembling the finest sounds produced 
by the flageolet, and gradually descends into more marked and continued 
cadences, until it dies away in the air around. During the love-season the 
song is emitted with increased emphasis by this proud musician, who, as if 
aware of his powers, swells his throat, spreads his rosy tail, droops his wings, 
and leans alternately to the right and left, as if on the eve of expiring with 
delight at the delicious sounds of his own voice. Again and again are these 
melodies repeated, the bird resting only at intervals to breathe. They may 
be heard from long before the sun gilds the eastern horizon, to the period 
when the blazing orb pours down its noonday floods of heat and light, driv- 
ing the birds to the coverts to seek repose for a while. Nature again in- 
vigorated, the musician recommences his song, when, as if he had never 
strained his throat before, he makes the whole neighborhood resound, nor 
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ceases until the shades of evening close around him. Day after day the song 
of the Red-bird beguiles the weariness of his mate as she assiduously warms 
her eggs; and at times she also assists with the modesty of her gentler sex. 
Few individuals of our own race refuse their homage and admiration to the 
sweet songster. How pleasing is it, when, by a clouded sky, the woods are 
rendered so dark that, were it not for an occasional glimpse of clearer light 
falling between the trees, you might imagine night at hand, while you are 
yet far distant from your home, how pleasing to have your ear suddenly 
saluted by the well-known notes of this favorite bird, assuring you of peace 
around, and of the full hour that still remains for you to pursue your walk in 
security! How often have I enjoyed this pleasure, and how often, in due 
humbleness of hope, do I trust that I may enjoy it again!” 

In addition to its great esthetic value of song and plumage, the Cardinal 
has another important character which should endear it to the husbandman. 
Its food is varied, consisting of wild fruits, such as grapes, berries, mulberries, 
cedar berries, seeds of grasses and of many species of weeds, also large num- 
bers of adult beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, flies, ants, and their larve: it is 
especially fond of rose-bugs. The Cardinal is from every point of view a 
bird of great interest and value, and any person who makes its intimate 
acquaintance will form a life-long friendship. ° 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What is the local name of the Cardinal in your vicinity? Describe.the plumage of the 
male and the female bird, or reproduce them on the outline sketch. Describe the plumage of 
the nestling. How long is a bird called a nestling? Does the Cardinal. sing during the 
entire year? If not, during what months is it silent? Describe the alarm note. If possible, 
imitate the song. Give size of Cardinal, shape of body, wings, tail and feet. Compare it 
with some well-known bird, like the Robin. Are Cardinals ever seen in flocks? What is 
the largest number you have ever seen together? Have Cardinals any peculiarities of flight? 
Do they breed in your locality? Describe the nest in detail. What food have you observed 
Cardinals eating, either vegetable or animal? Describe the food in detail. 

Nore.—Follow suggestions given in questions in the Goldfinch leaflet, and always bear 
in mind that the observation notes and papers presented by.the student are of far greater 
value if they are the result of studies made of the live bird in the garden, field or forest. 

When you think you have learned something new about the song, or habits, or food 
of the Cardinal, send a short note of it to Birp-Lore, for the benefit of other students. 

Notice — This leaflet, with outline figures for coloring, can be obtained of the National Association, 141 
Broadway, New York. Price: 1 dozen, 15 cents; 100, $1; 1,000, $9. 
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Cut 2 Faerlés 


1. MyrtTite WARBLER, ADULT MALE. 4. Aupupon’s WarBLeR, ADULT MALE. 

2. MyrTLe Warsier, ApvuLT FemA.e. 5. Aupuson'’s WARBLER, ADULT FEMALE, 

3. MyrtTie Wareter, Younc. 6 Auvpubon’s WaRrBLEeR, YOUNG. 
(One-half natural size.) 


